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On the Poh/phony of the Assyrio- Babylonian Cuneiform Wri- 
ting: a fjetter to Professor Renouf from Rev. Dr. Hinchs. 

Mt Deab Professor Renouf, 

I have read with very great interest and, I will add, 
with very great pleasure, your two contributions to the last 
number of 3ie Atlantis. The latter of the two, containing a 
translation of a portion of the Egyptian ritual from a text criti- 
cally restored, I read with xmmixed pleasure. It is, I believe, 
the first attempt at restoring, by a collation of MSS. and by 
sound criticism thereon, a text of which in old times myriads of 
copies must have been made, and which has consequently suf- 
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fered very great corruptions. I hope that it will be followed by 
similar translations of other texts, corrected on similar principles. 
Yours is, I believe, the only University in the United Kingdom 
of which any Professor, or any present Fellow, has contributed 
in any degree to promote the study of hieroglyphic literature, 
and she may well be proud that her Professor has done so much. 
With respect to your former paper, I cannot say that the 
pleasure with which I read it was unmixed. In the first place, 
it is painful to think that in the year 1861 it should have been 
necessary to take any notice, in the way of refutation, of such 
publications as those of Dr. Seyffarth. Of course it was to be 
expected that he should himself continue to cherish the delusion 
under which he has so long laboured ; but one might have hoped 
that he would have so few sharers in his folly, as to render it 
unnecessary to expose it, or even to notice it. I am sorry to 
find that this is not the case ; that he has still a tolerably nume« 
rous body of professed disciples in Germany; and that the 
sceptics, who think, or pretend to think, that die recovery of 
any of the lost languages of antiquity is impossible, can still 
excuse themselves from investigating the evidence, whether this 
alleged impossibility has not been actually accomplished, by the 
absurd plea, that those who profess to have accomplished it, are 
not agreed among themselves ! Because, forsooth, certain per- 
sons believe what is false, no person can have ascertained what is 
true ! I wish these gentlemen would only be good enough to 
consider what they would themselves reply to one who should 
advance a similar plea in the case of any of the sciences, or in the 
case of religion. The scepticism which exists on these subjects 
is on many accounts to be deeply regretted ; and yet it is not 
difficult to explain the fact of its existence. By far the largest 
part of mankind is incapable of forming a sound opinion on the 
question at issue. The results of the decipherment of the inscrip- 
tions in ancient languages are in reality as well established as 
those of any of the mductive sciences ; but it is not every one 
who can perceive the vis consequentice in a proof, even when it is 
pointed out to him. The public at large must of necessity be ^. 

ffuided by the few, comparatively speakmg, who are qualified to 
judge ; and it unfortunately happens in the present case that a 
large majority of these is strongly biassed agamst this decipher- 
ment. They vnsh that it should be found to be imaginary. 
They fancy it to be their own interest, or that of their church 
or party, that it should be so. They have perhaps committed 
themselves to a statement that it is so, and they would feel humi- 
liated if they had to acknowledge that they had been hasty, and 
were mistaken. They, therefore, refuse to examine proofs, to 
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>vliich, if they could only examiue them fairly, they would be 
constrained to submit. This man does not see that it is his 
business to examine them all ; this other will defer the examina- 
tion "for a himdred years" 1 The unwelcome subject is dis* 
missed as soon as possible, with a bad joke or an absurd mis- 
statement in respect to some matter of fact. 

In the various articles which you have published in the 
Atlantis, you have taken what appears to me a most excelleiit 
method of dealing with this unhappj scepticism. You have 
exhibited transcriptions and translations of hieroglyphic texts, 
with notes explaining the principles on which you have inter- 
preted them. Those who have but little knowledge, previously 
acquired, are thus enabled to see how simple and how consistent 
are the truths which they are called on to believe ; and, at the 
same time, a challenge is held out to the gainsayers to refiite, 
if they can, what you have advanced. It is only Dr. Seyffarth 
who has tried to do this, and you have thoroughly exposed his 
inc^acity. 

What you have so well done in respect to hierogljrphic deci- 
pherment, I have often thought of doing in respect to that of 
cimeatic inscriptions in the Assyrio-Babylonian language. But 
although it is your success which suggested to me that I should 
attempt this, it would never have occurred to me to publish in 
the Atlantis what I should write, had there not been a passage 
in your reply to Dr. Seyffarth, on which I was anxious, to make 
some remarks. I felt desirous of correcting a mistake into 
which I am persuaded that you have fallen ; and my correction 
of this — the only blemish which I noticed in your series of 
articles— will naturally lead to my giving specimens of the trans- 
cription and the translation of Assyrian and Babylonian texts. . 

It is not necessary for me to quote the entire passage to which 
I object, which is rather long. A single sentence (vol. iii. p. 
313) will suffice. It may be considered as the text, of which 
all else that bears on the subject is an exposition. " All readers*^ 
you say, " can at once appreciate the objection which ... seems 
to me to strike at the root of the system, viz., that with an 
alphabet of 600 characters, many of which are polyphonotM 
(i.e, susceptible of several phonetic values), it is, on the one 
hand, impossible to arrive at one fixed and determinate reading 
or sense of a text ; and, on the other, extremely easy to obtain 
very different readings and translations of the same text". You 
afterwards quote the authority of De Sacy, Janelli, and others 
in support of your views ; and I readily admit that they concur 
with you. Janelli says that Seyffarth's admission of hierogly- 
phical polyphony is evidently not only faUe^ hut absolutely tm- 
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possible. That it is falsey I admit ; that it is impossible, I deny ; 
though, taking into consideration the nature of the Egyptian 
language, the number of characters in use for expressing it, the 
comparatively small number of consonantal sounds which it 
distinguished, and its vagueness in respect to vowels, I would 
not hesitate to say that there was no temptation to resort to 
polyphony, and that it was, d, priori, exceedingly improbable 
that it was admitted into hieroglyphic writing. On the con- 
trary, when I look to the Assyrian language, widely differing in 
its nature from the Egyptian, having fewer characters, having 
many more consonants discriminated from one another, and 
having no vagueness as to vowels, I should be inclined to 
think that it was, a priori, probable that the Assyrians would 
have had polyphonous characters. They would be strongly 
tempted to admit them into their system, as a less evil than 
neglecting to discriminate either consonants or vowels. 

1 object, however, to this kind of d priori reasoning, except in 
the case of propositions which lie within the domain of mathe- 
matics. I do not think that we are entitled to conclude by 
h priori reasoning what is possible, and what not. I particularly 
object to our attempting to do this in a matter which relates to 
the actions of men, I would not presume to say what men in the 
abstract might or might not have done ; I should think it quite 
enough to be able to say what any particular men have or have not 
done, — a question the answer to which depends not on abstract 
reasoning, but on evidence. Now, I am satisfied that there is no 
evidence of the use of polyphony by the Egyptians, while there 
must have b^en evidence of it if it had prevailed. I therefore 
conclude a posteriori that there was no polyphony, properly 
speaking, in hieroglyphic writing. On the other hand, 1 cannot 
but recognize it as a fact, established by the clearest evidence, 
that polyphony, properly speaking, — such polyphony as you, and 
De Sacy, and JanelU, have pronoimced to be " impossible", — was 
used to a great extent by the Assyrio-Babylonian scribes. This 
is a matter on which no difference of opinion exists among cuneatic 
decipherers. There is not as yet, I am sorry to say, among these, 
anything like that agreement which is there among Egyptolo- 

fists. On many points grave differences still exist between us, 
ut on this there is the most perfect unanimity. Dr. Oppert and 
M. Menant, in France ; Sir H. RawUnson, Messrs. Talbot and 
Norris, and myself, are all agreed that an admission of the 
polyphony of a very great number of the phonetic elements of 
Assyrian writing, is an essential part of the true system of deci- 
phering it. A person who should attempt to dispense with this 
polyphony would meet with very few sentences that he would 
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be able to read correctly. On the other hand, the evil results 
which you think would evidently follow from the existence of 
polyphony, are, in practice, almost exclusively felt in the reading 
of proper names. If there be a difficulty, as there sometimes is, 
in " arriving at one fixed and determinate reading or sense of a 
text", that difficulty will almost always be found to have a very 
different cause from the polyphony of some of the characters ; 
and, easy as you may fancy it woidd be " to obtain very different 
readings and translations of the same text", I cannot call to my 
recollection a single instance in which this is the case. The 
sense of a passage is often unknown, it is uncertain, it is more or 
less probable ; but it is never ambiguous, — the passage admitting 
of two or more significations, between which the reader may 
make his choice. There are, no doubt, a few groups o' charac-' 
ters, constituting words, which admit different significations ; but 
the cause of their doing so is seldom, if ever, the polyphony of 
any of the characters, and the context will determine which of 
the possible significations ought to be selected 

When an ancient philosopher endeavoured to establish by 
arguments the impossibility of motion, it was considered that 
there could not be a more satisfactory refutation of them than to 
walk across the room. I might, in like manner, reply to your 
proofs of the impossibility of reading writings which contained 
polyphonous characters by producing passages from such writings, 
and Doth reading them and fully interpreting them. This is 
what I intend to do in the latter part of this letter. I will first, 
however, explain the peculiar nature of the Assyrio-Babylonian 
language and writing, aiid will endeavour to show why poly- 
phony is not such a hmdrance to the true reading of the charac- 
ters as it would be in the case of the Egyptian and most other 
kinds of writing. This will, for a reason that you will presently 
see, oblige me to write you a very long letter ; but I think it more 
respectful both to yourself and to those whose authority you 
have quoted, to show that there are peculiar grounds for admits 
ting polyphony in one instance, which neither you nor they had 
in contemplation, while in ordinary cases it is inadmissible, than 
to let it be supposed that I altogether dissented from your views 
as to the evils of poljrphony . That it is an evil I readily admit, 
though I think you overrate its magnitude. That it should never 
be recognized as existing without the strongest evidence, I admit 
also; but I think, and all Assyrian decipherers think, that 
there is irresistible evidence that it existed in Assyrio-Babylo- 
nian writing ; and instead of ignoring this fact, awkward and 
disagreeable as it certainly is, I think that we should admit it, 
and deal with it as well as we can. 
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An objection to what I have been saying, which appears ajt 
first to be very plausible, has probably occurred to you already. 
It is generally admitted that the inscriptions in the cuneiform 
characters, are in several different languages. How then, it may 
fairly be a^ed, can the peculiar nature of one of these languages, 
the Assyrio-Babylonian, be a satisfactory mode of accounting for 
a polyphony, which, if it existed in the inscriptions in that lan- 
guage, must also exist in the inscriptions of totally different lan- 
guages which are written by means of the same characters ? The 
necessity of answering this objection, will oblige me to speak of 
the other lemguages which are expressed by cuneatic characters. 
I must show how far it is true, and how far the contrary, that 
they are written with the same characters as the Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian ; and I may as well state at the outset what I have satis- 
fied myself is the fact. Although there are four languages, per- 
fectly distinct from one another, written phonetically by means 
of syllabic cuneiform characters, which are as clearly identical as 
the alphabetic characters with which the different languages of 
Western Europe are written, — all these characters were not 
used by the people who spoke these four languages ; nor were 
all the phonetic values of those used by different people neces- 
sarily identical ; and it is only among one of these people, the 
Assyrio-Babylonians, that polyphony, properly so called^ was in 
use. 

I say " properly so called'*. There are two things to which 
the term " polypnony" is sometimes applied, but which should 
be carefully distinguished from what 1 call so. A character 
may ideographically represent different words. The conven- 
tional representation of a child, for example, may stand, as it 
does in Egyptian Hieroglyphics, for " a son", " a babe", *' yoimg", 
and other kindred ideas ; and it would be proper to read it, ac- 
cording to the context in which it occurs, by the Egyptian word 
which expressed the proper idea ; — si, nekhen^ hourly etc., as the 
case might be^* In like manner, the ideograph I or 1 would be 

' These instances of the different values which the same Hieroglyphic sign 
may have, are taken from the Atlantis, vol. ii. p. 355, and a remark follows 
which I will transcrihe : — " The meaning of an ideographic sign may be per- 
fectly certain, even when its reading is doubtful. Whatever be the reading of 
the sign Child, we can never be wrong in translating it child, though, when it 
occurs in a proper name, we may be at a loss for the corres^nding Egyptian 
word*'. It is then added : " The students of Hieroglyphic writing are in this 
tespect in a far more advantageous position, than the stadents of cuneatic 
writing, In which pohphone values must be ascribed to a large number of ideo' 
graphic signs, which nave retiuned no trace, if they ever had it, of a pictorial 
character". There is some appearance of ambiguity in this last sentence, which 
admits a sense in accordance with my views, and at variance with what I have 
cited from vol. iii. p. 313, Am I to understand by " polyphone values", purely 
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read by an Englishman, according to the context in which it 
occurred, " the first", " one", or " firstly". In neither of these 
cases would I say that the character was polyphonous ; and still 
less would I consider it an instance of polyphony that a French- 
man would read the character, " premier", or " un". Polyphony, 
as I use the term, implies that a character may represent more 
than one sound, when employed as a phonetic ingredient in a 
word; but it implies also that those sounds have no phonetic resem- 
blance to one another. In all the languages written with the 
cuneiform syllabary, the sounds of m and t? were confounded, 

phonetic valaes, having no reference, to signification, or onlj such as are stgnifi- 
cantly phonetic? If you divide such words as "wealthy", "hearing", "eye- 
lash , into elements of signification, and represent each element hy an ideogra- 
phic sign, these signs may be said to be polyphonous. The sign for " wealth'*, 
may also be read " riches*' ; that for " y" may be read " ous", or " ful", which 
suffixes have, when added to other roots, the same signification as " y", when 
added to " wealth". This is not what I mean by polyphony, and what I regard 
as peculiar to the Assyrio-Babylonians. It would be this, if the words were to 
be divided into well-thigh, he-ring^ isle-ash^ etc. ; the syllables, though they might 
constitute words, constituting such words as are ideographically unconnected 
. with the entire word to be represented ; and the polyphony being suggested by 
the different words used in different languages to express the same idea; a 
character, for example, which represented a well, being indifferently used to 
express the first syllable in "wealthy", and in "puisn^". Absurd as such a 
system may appear to ti5, it is what all students of cuneiform writing feel them- 
selves constrained by the strongest possible evidence to admit that Uie Assyrio- 
Babylonians had in use. 

In connection with this subject, I would make one additional observation. 
While I readily admit that the student of Hieroglyphic writing has a great 
advantage over the student of cuneatic writing, in respect to ideographic signs, 
the pictorial nature of which is far less apparent in the latter than in the 
former; t would respectftilly suggest that the advantage is not in reality quite 
so great as it is supposed in the above extract that it is. A Hieroglyphic sign 
does not always signify what it pictorially represents ; it may signify something 
different from, but suggested by, this. In fig. 1 the sun is represented; but ^ a 
day**, horou^ may be signified, as well as " the sun'*, rd. In fig. 2, a hand-mirror 
is represented; but the signification of the character is " an image", semn (or 
smot i)» As you observe, though the reading may be doubtfiil, tiie meaning is 
certain. In this last instance, again, is it the fact that it is first known what is 
pictorially represented, and that the meaning is inferred from this? Was not 
the signification ^ image" first discovered from the Greek of the Bosetta stone ? 
and from this the conclusion drawn, that the hieroglyph must have been intended 
to represent a mirror ? I would add flirther, — are not the Hieroglyphic deter- 
minatives often very deceptive ? Do they not often, in place of assisting us to 
discover the meaning of the word to which they are attadied, rather deter us 
from accepting a meaning which is otherwise established ? In the last number 
of the Atlantis, you have translated by the inoffensive adverb " only", a group 
which presents to the eye the well-known emblems of death. I have no doubt 
at all that you were right in doing so ; but can it be alleged that these emblems 
were suggestive of the signification ? One of the last hieroglyphic groups of 
which the meaning has beien established is determined by a very remarkable 
object, a bird tied to a stake, Mr. Goodwin has proved that this group signifies 
" each" ; but, surely, the ideographic determinative was anything but an as- 
sistance to him in his investigations. The fact is, that in both hieroglyphic and 
cuneatic writing, serious difficulties are to be met with. I admit it ; but I 
maintain that in neither kind of writing is there any insurmountable difficulty* 
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the same character representing syllables beginning and ending 
with both letters.* In all these languages, too, syllables termi- 
nating with b and p, with ^, k, and q, with d, t, and dh (ta), with 
z, f (o), and zh (s), were as a general rule expressed alike. 
There were also many instances, in which, in one or more of the 
languages, syllables in which the initial consonants had cognate 
sounds, or in which the vowels were different, were expressed 
alike. None of these cases would be considered by me as cases 
of polyphony. I apply this term to such cases only as where 
the same character, as an element in words written phonetically, 
has totally distinct values, such as for example kur and lat, man 
and nis, bis and gir. The second and third of the characters 
referred to, I consider to have, each of them, only two distinct 
values ; but in fact the second has three values, man implying 
van; and the third has no less than four; for, though it does not 
necessarily follow that it should be so, it is used for pis and kir 
as well as for bis and gir. 

What I contend for is, then, this : when the Assyrio-Babylo- 
nians, whose language was of the family called Semitic, adopted 
the system of writing of the old Chaldeans, whose language was 
of the Turanian or agglutinated class, they introduced mto it 
polyphony, properly so called, which was previously unknown ; 
and when, at subsequent periods, the Armenians, whose inscrip- 
tions are found at Van, and the Elymeans, or whatever they 
should be called, to whom the second kind of the trilinguar 
Achaemenian inscriptions belonged, adopted the writing of the 
Assyrio-Babylonians, they, among other modifications, rejected 
its polyphony. I shall have to speak of these four kinds of 
cuneatic writmg, and of the four languages expressed by it ; and 
I will take them in the following order. I will begin with the 
two kinds most recently introduced, and which were derived 
from the Assyrian. I will then speak of the Chaldean, the 
original language for which the cuneatic characters were de- 
signed; and lastly, of the Assyrio-Babylonian, the most impor- 
tant, and in some respects the most difficult, of all. 

I must first, however, establish the identity of the characters 
in which the four languages that I have mentioned are written. 
The Assyrio-Babylonian characters are formed in a number of 
different ways, which are as unlike to the unpractised observer, 
and as identical to the intelligent student, as the Koman, the 

* This double value of certain consouants, one value being the other with an 
aspiration, is most conspicuous in the case of m and u (Lc. m^=Celtic tn and -m), 
because these were not written alike in Hebrew. No Hebrew scholar would 
think it strange that p and f, t and th, and the like, should be confounded, as 
they probably were ; yet in reality there is as much reason for expressing m and 
V alike, as these other pairs. 
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Italic, the Black-letter, and the Script, by which the English 
printer may express the very same words. The uncial charac- 
ters on the Babylonian bricks are many of them widely different 
in appearance from the characters used in ordinary inscriptions ; 
but Grotefend identified several pairs as corresponding, naving 
observed that the text of the bricks was repeated on a cylin- 
drical, or rather barrel-shaped, mass of baked clay, now at 
Middle-Hill, the inscription on which he published, and on a set 
of otheis, the inscription on one of which was published by 
Rich. A much greater number of pairs were identified hj my- 
eelf, owing to my having discovered in July, 1846 (and imme- 
diately published), the identity of two long passages in the Great 
Inscription of the India House with the two columns of an 
inscription published in Porter's travels. The identitjr of the 
Babylonkn characters on th-e clay cylinders of Porter, Rich, and 
Grotefend with the characters of the third kind of Achaemenian 
writing was obvious. The Assyrian characters in the Khorsabad 
inscriptions admitted of considerable variety, as Botta observed 
when he compared the inscriptions on the pavements and on 
the bulls, which exhibited many copies of the same text. For 
example, the four forms of the character for ha given in fig. 9 
are used in different copies of the same inscriptions. An 
Assyrio-Babylonian syllabary, with a variety of forms of each 
character, unless it were a very simple one indeed, was thus 
formed. It was incomplete, and it is so still; but at a very 
early period, more than nine-tenths of the characters in use were 
recognized under their different forms. Words which appeared 
to have not the slightest resemblance in the great India House 
inscription, in the third kind of Achaemenian writing, and in 
the texts of the Khorsabad and Nimroud inscriptions, could be 
compared together as certainly as words in the same inscription. 
That the Chaldean inscriptions were written with the same 
characters as the Assyrio-Babylonian ones, could never have 
been doubted. These inscriptions are for the most part either 
bilinguar, in which Chaldean words and sentences are compared 
with the equivalent Assyrian ones ; in which case the identity of 
the characters is even more obvious than the diversity of the 
languages ; or they are found on very old bricks or the like ; in 
which case they are either exactly like the characters in the 
India House inscription, or are evidently the archetypes from 
which these last are derived. Again, the characters in the 
earlier Van inscriptions are precisely the same with Assyrian 
characters in some of their forms; and in the later inscriptions 
the only difference is, that when a horizontal wedge was inter- 
sected by a vertical one, two horizontal wedges, one on each 
IV. 5 
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side of the vertical one, were substituted for it. Thus in fig. 10, 
the first form was used in the Assyrio-Babylonian, Chaldean, and 
earlier Van inscriptions ; the second, in the later Van inscrip- 
tions ; and the third, in the Elymean, or second kind of Achae- 
menian writing. This last kind of writing has been less 
gexierally recognized as having the same characters with the 
Assyrian than the others. I assumed the identity of the charac- 
ters generally as early as 1847; and the identity of some 
particular ones could scarcely have been overlooked from the 
time that Grotefend identified the name of Darius in the second 
and third kinds of Archaemenian writing, which was about forty^ 
five years earlier. Within the present year, however. Dr. 
Mordtmann has published a laboured treatise on the Elymean 
inscriptions, in which this great fact is practically ignored; 
values being given to Elymean characters which are quite 
difierent from what the corresponding Babylonian characters are 
known to have. 

To show that the characters do really correspond, I give in 
fig. 3 the name of Darius as it appears at Behistun, in the second 
and third kinds of Achsemenian writing — the Elymean^ and 
the Babylonian ; and in figures 4 and 5 I give two words which 
are found in the Assyrian and Van inscriptions, and which 
occur in the Elymean inscription at Behistun (col. i. 67, 68). 
They signify ** elephants" and " horses". The first three charac- 
ters in the names of Darius are identical ; their values are da^ ri, 
and ya. An additional character — that which occupies the 
second place in fig. 4 — is sometimes Inserted after the da^ and 
sometimes after the ya, in the Babylonian form, but not in the 
Elymean. The value of this is a, and it must be used to denote 
the length of the syllable. The conclusions of the name differ, 
the Babylonian representing the Persian nominative Dariyavush, 
and the Elymean the Persian genitive Dariyavavsh. Vus is 
represented in Babylonian by a single character. The three 
Elymean characters have, in Babylonian, the values t?a, m, and 
18, There was no v>8 in the Elymean syllabary ; and the combi- 
nation U'\-i8 was used to represent it in foreign names. In 
figures 4 and 5, a person can scarcelv doubt the correspondence 
of all the characters but the last. The words which precede this 
are read hahha and hurra; the character at the beginning of the 
first being ha as well as o. The concluding character in the two 
^ Assyrian words is, as all admit, a plural sign. It seems to mean 
^^ ' '^t ' " t wice" ( mtg), and the words may have been read hahha-hahba 
and kurra-hurra. Perhaps, however, it denoted the Chaldean 
f syllable which is added to form the plural. If so, we should read 
* kabba-wa, kurra-wa. The Elymean character under this has 
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caused some difficulty. Westergaard gave it a syllabic value, in 
which he was followed by myself in 1845, and by Norris. All our 
values were conjectuial. Oppert supposed that it was an indica- 
tion that the preceding character was a " monogram" ; but that 
could scarcely apply to the case before us. Perhaps he meant 
that the words before it were not Eljnoaean words, phonetically 
written. Mordtmann, the latest writer on the subject, says, that 
this character indicates that what precedes it is ideographic. He 
denies that the first character in the groups is a determinative of 
the names of beasts of burden, as it certainly is in Assyrian, and 
as Oppert first publicly remarked that it was in these Elymean 
words ; and he will not allow that there is any mention made of 
" horses" or " camels".' Dr. Mordtmann*s treatise would have 
done him credit, if it had been published ten years ago; in 1862 
it is almost beneath criticism. What I now think respecting this 
character is, that it is identical with the Assyrian character over 
it, or, in other words, a plural sign. That both the worda before 
us are plural is evident. So also is, or, at least, may be, the 
word for ** waters", col. i. 1. 77 (fig. 8), and so certainly is the 
word for " boats", col. i. L 67 (fig. 11 ). The former is frequently 
met with in the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions, as in fig. 6 ; and 
in the Eljrmean inscriptions at Mai Amir, it appears as in fig. 7. 
A comparison of this with fig. 8, and a comparison of the Assy- 
rian and Elymean characters for ba in fig. 9, will, I should 
think, satisfy most persons that the Elymean character in ques- 
tion is identical with the Assyrian plural sign. The word for 
*' boats" in fig. 11, is composed of a determinative of wooden 
objects and kinds of wood, and of a character which was ori- 
ginally a pictorial representation of a boat. I give in fig. 12 its 

' So Oppert calls them, but they were " elephants" (compare to'^ana^ " tooth of 

elephants*' — ^IL ParaL, ix. 21 ; and compare also the hieroglyphic name of the 
elephant and the Latin ebur), I admit that in the Assyrian inscriptions, the 
habba mentioned were camels ; but I think that this arose from the ignorance of 
the writers. They used the word generally for any great quadruped. In like 
manner they applied the term anna to '' lead" and to '^ tin" alike. This last 
word was formed by the Chaldeans from anka; and in the same manner I think 
they formed habba from halba. Over the sculpture on the Nimrfld obelisk, 
where an elephant is represented, he is called halab. In like manner I would 
derive kurra from kurtha. I lay no stress on this word being used for ** horse" / ' 
at this day in some of the Lohitic languages ; but I do connect its etymology % * 
with the Teutonic horse, and with the Latin curro. I believe it to have been 
one of the words which were the common property of the Indo-European family, 
though the eastern members of this family have lost all trace of it. One addi- 
tional remark I would make. By the assimilation of different consonants con- 
curring in the middle of these words, the Chaldeans formed three words, which 
became identical with three other words of their language. .Habba also signified 
** the sea", and kurra the "east". I am not quite sure as to anna; but there 
was such a word. This can scarcely have caused any confusion, and yet it is 
an awkward fact. 

5b 
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form as it occurs in the Great Inscription, formerly at the India 
House, and its earlier and later Assyrian forms. It will be seen 
that the horizontal wedge, which was originally under the three 
vertical ones, was in the later Assyrian form placed before them, 
while in the Elymean it was placed after them. This character 
. . / y 'jf had in Assyrian the phonetic value gik or gikh,^ which was, I 
1 1^ . vu/. presume, the Chaldean name of a ship or boat. It may be ob- 
jected, however, to this view of mme, that Elymean words 
which conclude with this character are often used as equivalent 
to Persian singulars. In general, however, it may be replied, 
these singulars have a collective character, as " a family , ** a 
house" (cedea)^ "a town", as a collection of buildings, " a moun- 
tain", that is a mountainous district with many summits, " a sea", 
for which the plural might be used with equal propriety. The 
chief apparent difficulty respects the word for " man" ; and I 
think it can be removed in the most satisfactory word. This 
word nisi (f) with the plural sign and nothing else after it, is 
always to be translated as a plural, " men", but it is generally 
followed by irra; and this is not a case-ending, as has been sup- 
posed, but a word, " each", or " every", which gives to the com- 
pound the nature of a singular noun. Thus, at the close of the 
Nakshi-Rustam inscription, the address is to "every man"; in 
line 35 of the same, the prowess of every single Persian is com- 
mended ; and in line 4, the faith which Darius imposed on his 
people — " the enormous faith of many made for one" — is more 
clearly expressed in the Elymean than it was possible to express 
it in either the Persian or the Babylonian. "The great God is 
Ormasda, who has made this Earth, who has made that Heaven, 
who has made men ; who has made (shiyatim, — the Persian word 
transcribed, — ^that is,) the status, or position in the world, lite- 
rally, the power (nisi-nis (fyirra-na), of each individual man; 
who has made Darius king, the one a king of the many ; the one 
a lawmaker for the many". With a negative particle, the addi- 
tion of irra signifies "not a single one"; as in the Behistun 
inscription (col. i. 36), where the text before the defect in the 
stone signifies, " there was not a single man". Of course, the 
former part of Mr. Norris's restoration is erroneous. 

It is, I think, quite evident from what has been said, that the 
Elymean characters are identical with Assyrian ones, though the 

* Dr. Mordtmann says, that the first character in fig. 11, is probably a mis- 
take, ** as it does not usually begin words" (only such as signify objects made of 
wood); we must read, he says, either na (fig. 21), or ga, the second character in 
fig. 20. He then proposes to give the value vi or mi to the second character in 
fig. 11, which will suit either of the two values of the first; forming either na^ 
vi, Persian, or oa-wj, " a transcript of the Turkish word gemif a ship". (Tliis in 
1862 !) 
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resemblance is not always easy to be seen. It is consequently 
quite absurd to attempt to fix the values of the Elymean characters 
without reference to the values which their Assyrian equivalents 
are known to have. To affirm that a character was fa in Ely- 
mean, which is, beyond all question, ib in Assyrian, is to reject 
one of the first principles of sound decipherment. On the other 
hand, we are not required to maintain tnat the values in the two 
systems are precisely the same ; ib may be used for u6, and even 
for ab; da may represent ta; and the uke. In both the Elymean 
and the Van syllabaries, while the Assyrio-Babylonian syllabary 
was taken as its ground-work, the number of syllabic values was 
reduced to less than a third,, and no character was allowed to have 
more than one value. This necessarily involved some changes 
in the value of some of the characters ; and I am now going to 
show how these changes were made, so as to adapt the Assyrian 
syllabary to the requirements of two different languages. 

I. The Van language is of the Indo-European family. What 
is needed in order to express such a language is a syllabary, in 
which each consonant followed by each vowel should have a 
character to represent it. Three syllables ending^ in the vowels 
a, i, and w, might perhaps suffice ; out a fourth might be advan- 
tageously added, which might express an indistinct short vowel, 
and which might also express the absence of a vowel at the end 
of a word. In the first kind of Achaemenian writing there were 
three vowel characters, and a consonant might be used without 
any vowel, which would, according to circumstances, be read as 
terminating a syllable or as followed by a short a, as heard in 
" America". The writers of the Van inscriptions had these four 
vowels, a, df, i, and m, and a set of syllables belonging to each con- 
sonant, such as to, td^ ti, tu. To express the second vowel and 
its combinations, they used Assyrian characters, which seem to 
have properly denoted the combinations anh, tank, etc., terminat- 
ing with :f (which was not used in any Indo-European language),, 
but which were used, even by the Assyrians, with great laxity. 
After most of the consonants, the distinction between i and d 
was not made ; but this was of less consequence, because in the 
Van inscriptions, if space admitted it, the vowel was added to 
the syllable in which it inhered. The same character might 
thus express ni, nd, or terminal n; but in the two former cases 
i or d would probably be added, unless, indeed, the concurrence 
of two n's (both of which could not be terminal), as in the geni- 
tive plural, rendered this unnecessary. The two would be read, 
as a matter of course, ndn. In this system of writing, syllables 
terminating with a consonant were not necessary, unless the con- 
sonant were one which could come in immediate contact with* 
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another consonant in the middle of a word. Thus, the Assyrian 
characters for as, is, and us, al, ar, and perhaps a few others, were 
retained. Syllables which contained two consonants were not, 
in general, represented by single characters. A few such appear 
in proper names, and in loan-words ; but I question if there be 
any instance of one occurring in an ordinary word of the Van 
language. The regular syllabary had no polyphones ; but there 
is one instance at least, and there may be more, in which a cha- 
racter occurs in an Assyrian loan-word with a value different 
from what it has in words of the Vaji language. 

II. I now return to the Elymean syllabary, which was modified 
from the Assyrian on a totally different principle, and this mani- 
festly on account of the Elymean language being totally different 
from that spoken at Van. While the j^eople of Van carefully 
retained such characters as represented single syllables terminat- 
ing with a vowel, having very few which terminated with a con- 
sonant, the Elymean syllabary had an abimdant supply of these 
last, and especially of such as both began and ended with a con- 
sonant. I have observed, however, a remarkable fact concerning 
these, which has never, I believe, been noticed in print, and 
which is indeed inconsistent with statements which have been 
made by other writers. No two Elymean characters represent 
syllables, beginning and ending with the same consonants, and 
differing as to the intervening vowel. Of the three Assyrio- 
Babylonian characters which represented the same pair of conso^- 
nants, with the three different vowels between them, one was 
selected, generally the simplest in form, unless this was objection- 
able as having some other value for which it was more desirable 
to use it ; and this one was used in Elymean words for the three. 
I give examples in figures 13, etc. First, I give^ in fig. 13, the 
three Assyrian characters having the values man, min, and muny 
and then in fig. 14, the Elymean character which represents 
these three, and which is evidently derived from the first of 
the three. Perhaps this would not be considered evident by 
many ; but the character is found precisely as in fig. 13 in the 
Elymean inscriptions of Mai- Amir, which are considerably older 
than the Achaemenian ones, and contain more ancient forms of 
the characters. The hieroglyphic characters in fig. 15 appear to 
me to correspond perfectly to the Elymean fig. 14. I assume 
that the Hare was W-N and not HuN, as it has been recently 
valued. I do not recollect to have ever seen the Hare preceded 
by a H, except in the word for " young" ; and I have always 
thought that m that word it was not complementary, but ex- 
pressed a distinct syllable. I read that word huwen, and con- 
nected it etymologically with juvenis. Except in this word, I 
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do not recollect to have seen an H before the Hare ; nor do I 
recollect to have seen the word for " young" without an H, 
except in inscriptions of the later Greek and the Roman periods, 
when the spelling was very corrupt. On this point, however, I 
do not speak very confidently ; and should you, my dear Sir, or 
any other Egyptologer, be able to produce proofs of a contrary 
practice, I will cheerfully submit to your better judgment. 

In fig. 16, I give in like manner three Assyrian characters 
representing mew, mw, and ww, and in fig. 17, the corres- 
ponding Elymean character, which might represent any of 
these. The Assyrian character chosen is polypnonous; it also 
represents bar; and I repeat it in fig. 18, with the characters for 
bir and bur. Fig. 19 is the Elymean character corresponding 
to these three. Like fig. 17, it is derived from the first of the 
Assyrian characters ; but, as the Elymeans rejected polyphony, 
they formed two distinct characters to represent the two values of 
the Assyrian one. In the expression of foreign proper names, 
the Eljrmeans were generally desirous to represent the vowels ; 
as to the consonants, they allowed themselves more license, 
habitually confounding d and t, b and x?, and the Uke. They 
therefore frequently represented a syllable which began and 
ended with a consonant, by two simple syllables. Thus, while 
fig. 17 might be used format (its proper value in Assyrian, and 
that by which it was, no doubt, usually designated) when the 
word to be expressed contained this sound, they used vi. is 
to express the first syllable in Vistaspa^ and the last of Varas- 
mis. Many simple syllables, terminating in a consonant, had no 
representatives, such as il, im, it, ub, us, uz. In these cases, i 
and u were expressed alike ; but, except at the beginning of a 
word, the preceding character would generally mark the diffe- 
rence. Even when there was a distinct character for a final 
consonant preceded by a, it was seldom used except at the 
beginning of a word, taAn, for instance, being used rather than 
ta.an. In the case of kh and I, one character sufficed for all the 
vowels before the final consonant. Less firequently, syllables 
which began with the same consonant were confounded together. 
There were four vowels aa in the Van inscriptions; but they 
reduced the eight syllables which should belong to the conso- 
nants k and g to four. They had ga, gd, ki, and ku; the first 
expressed ka, and the last gu; kd and gi each admitted a double 
mode of expression, accorcung as it was more important to pre- 
serve the vowel or the consonant. The object was not to pro- 
vide a complete syllabary, but to reduce the number of characters 
as much as possible, without confounding words which ought to 
be kept distinct. 
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The rejection of all the characters but one, which represented 
Assyrian syllables beginning and ending alike, appears to me to 
be connected with a leading feature of the language, the possible 
change of the vowel in a syllable, either in the root or in some 
termination. The character, fig. 17, is a common termination; 
can we be sure that it was always read mas ? I should be much 
inclined to read it mis after such a word as ditkim, and mus^ 
after such a word as dassutum. That this Iswaguage was inclined 
to assimilate adjacent vowels, is, I think, evident from several 
instances that occur. We have adda-da^ " my father" ; 4tddi-riy 
" his father". In this instance, where the root was a dissyllable, 
with the accent probably on the first syllable, the vowel of the 
suffix modified that of the last syllable of the root. On the 
other hand, when the same suffix was added to a monosyllabic 
root, the vowel of the root modifies its value. " He speaks" i» 
nan-ri; but for " says he", we have va-ra, 

III. This liberty, which the Elymeans possessed, of changing 
the vowel between two consonants without altering the graphic 
expression of the syllable, is strongly contrasted with the prac- 
tice of the Chaldeans, whose roots had definite and immutable 
vowels, about which roots the various suffixes and prefixes, 
which might modify them in different ways, were grouped; 
never altering the root-syllable, or the character which denoted 
it, though they were occasionally modified by it. 

In the various syllables which modify the roots, I have seen 
nothing which leads me to think that any character used in them 
was pc33rphonous. I have no doubt, however, that a very large 
number of the characters which denoted roots denoted more 
than one root; some of them, perhaps, denoted several. This is 
analogous to what is admitted to occur in the Egyptian language. 
It is not what I call polyphony^ but may be termed poZj/rrAi^y. 

The language of the Chaldean inscriptions is a remarkable 
one: it is most strikingly of the Agglutinated class, as dis- 
tinguished from the Amalgamated; and yet it would not be 
easy to reduce it to any of the classes into which Prtrfessor 
Max Miiller has divided the Turanian languages. It ha& been 
called an " Hamitic" language. This, however, is probably on 
the analogy of the popular derivation of lucus^ because there can 
scarcely be produced a language from which it more decidedly 
1 differs than the Egyptian. It has been affirmed, again, that the 
Elymean and Chaldean languages were dialects of the same 
language. As well might it be pretended that English and 
Welsh were dialects of a common language. The fact is, that the 
three languages have no resenkblance to one another ; and I will 
briefly show this by pointing out how in each language the verb 
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IS connected with its subject and object, especially if these be 
expressed by pronouns; and how two nouns are connected, one 
of which would in Latin be in the so-called genitive case. I must 
be very brief. In Egyptian, as you are so well aware, the verb 
precedes its subject, and if this be expressed by a pronoun, the 
possessive affix is ahnost always used. The word which denotes 
the object of a transitive verb also follows the verb ; and some of 
the pronouns had pecuHar affixes which were used when they 
were objects of the action. Sometimes the verb was connected 
with the subject by an intervening preposition; but in their 
more popular writings the Egyptians made a copious use of 
auxiliary verbs. Thus, using V to denote the verb ; S, its sub- 
ject; and O, its object, they would write, whether S and O were 
nouns or pronoims, to express the historic past, au S her V. O ; 
to express the future, au ^ erY O \ as if we should say, " he was 
after doing anything", or he was (going) to do it. Without a 
preposition, this would signify that the thing was actually being 
done. Other auxiliary verbs were in use, as own-aw, S her V, 
which means, ''having done a thing, i.e., being after doing it"; 
mutu S her V, "he must do a thing", etc. That the verb should 
precede the subject, seems one of the first principles of Egyptian 
grammar. In the Chaldean language it is the very reverse. The 
subject of the verb is always beioie it. In this it appears to 
agree with the modern European languages ; but the agreement 
is rather apparent than real. There is no such thing as concord 
between the verb and its nominative in Chaldean. If the nomi- 
native be a pronoun, it is agglutinated to the root at its beginning, 
no change being made at tbe end for either number or person, 
but the time being marked by a termination. Thus, iw-nw, was 
" he hated^^tVww-Vi, " he hates"; m-ww^^^^s^'^h^^i^ hate"; wi- 
nvrisy " b q fefe hated". Any other pronoun, singular or plural, 
might be substituted for in; and if an object were to be ex- 
pressed, the proper pronoun was inserted between the pronominal 
subject and the verb ; thus, " I hate him", would be mun-nan- 
ntpin. It is only a pronominal object that could be thus ex- 
pressed ; if it were necessary to express, " I hate the enemy", the 
arran^tement would be, "the enemy, I-him-hate". The Ely- 
mean^language proceeds on a totiy different principle from 
either of the others. In it the modifications of a vero for the 
different tenses, numbers, and persons, are all made at the end, 
much in the same manner as in the European languages. To use 
Max Muller's terminology, the language is an amalgamated, 
not an agglutinated one. The modifications ^xe, however^ radi- 
cally distinct from those of the Indo-European languages. Ac- 
cording to the view that I take of it, the Elymean bmguage i» 
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8ui generis. It, including the language of the Mai- Amir inscrip- 
tions (which is the same, or a closely cognate dialect in an earlier 
stage), is the sole trace that has come down to us of an amalga- 
mation, much of the same nature as that of the Indo-European 
languages, but distinct from it. The verb in the indefinite prae- 
terite ended in one of the vowels in the first person sinffular ; 
nti is added for the second singular; a for the third singular or 
plural ; and ut for the first person plural. An addition of a, with 
repetition of the last consonant, seems to have been equivalent to 
adding the copulative conjunction. Thus, marri is " I took" ; 
marris, "he or they took"; marrissa^ "they took and". The 
addition of ta to the third person forms a preterperfect, and of tiy 
a pluperfect. The first person of the preterperfect would be 
marrira. The indefinite preterite of neuter verbs forms its third 

;erson singular and plural by adding k and b to the first person, 
'hus, kharda, " I sat or dwelt",* forms khardak, " he dwelt" ; and 
" they dwelt", would be ^^khardab". The passive is formed alike, 
in the third person at least ; marrik is, " he was taken", and mar- 
rikka, " he was taken and". There are other less certain forms, 
some of which appear to me to be verbal nouns, with the addi- 
tion of possessive pronominal affixes. But enough has been said 
to prove that the Elymean language is of a totally different 
nature, as far as respects the treatment of its verbs, from either 
the Chaldean or the Egyptian. 

I now proceed to consider the mode of connecting nouns 
together, one of which, which I will call the governed noun, 
would be in Latin in the genitive case. In the three languages 
under consideration, the noun which governs the other is, in 

^ This word occurs in the Nakshi Bustam inscription, line 30 ; and perhaps I 
translate it wrong. I read yu-gada-ma hharda ; the second word having the 
determinatiye of objects of wood, as in fig. 11. In the Behistun inscription, 1. 52, 
where the Babylonian text is similar to what it is here, this determinative is 
omitted, and the horizontal wedge, determinative of place, is prefixed instead of 
it. I cannot think that this is accidental In the Nakshi Bustam inscription, 
line 34, we have padd again, supplying, in Westergaard's copy, a wedge that 
must have been overlooked (see fig. 20) ; here the determinative of wood is pre- 
fixed, and here the meaning is incontestably ^ a throne**. Khardak (Beh. II., 5} 
is also incontestably " dwelt or sat**, these two English verbs being represented 
alike in very many languages. The Persian text is adamshim gathawa niyasha- 
dayam, '^ I made them (sit or) dwell in their places**; and to this the Babylonian 
version corresponds. I cannot, however, obtain this sense from the Elymean. 
I can find no pronoun of the third person plural there ; and for the reasons 
already given, I translate both the noun and the verb differently. I translate 
'^I sat down on my throne'*; and suppose that the Elymean translator over- 
looked the fact that the Persian verb was causative (which the insertion of yd 
makes it), and neglected the pronoun shim, I suspect that this is by no means 
the only instance in which the translators of the Persian inscriptions have mis- 
taken their meaning. That they have taken liberties in the way of addition and 
omission of clauses, is obvious, and has been often remarked. 
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most cases at least, placed before the other. If we look closely, 
however, we shall see a difference. In Egyptian, en or ente was 
interposed between the two nouns ; in Elymean, na was placed 
after the governed noun ; while in the Chaldean, the two nouns 
might be placed together without any indication of the con- 
necuon between them save their arrangement. The governed 
noun might in short be used precisely as if it were an adjective, 
and tins whether it were a singular or a plural, or one of these 
with an adjective attached to it. Thus, assuming that the 
Chaldean term for house was i, i-sahgadhu^ and i-zida^ which 
are commonly foimd joined together, are, the one a noun fol- 
lowed by a genitive, which consists of a noun and its adjective ; 
the other, a noun followed by its adjective. The former I would 
translate, with some doubt as to the force of the adjective, 
" domus capitis fe^G^aiaB^^^ ; the latter is certainly " domus 
dextra". These were idiomatic expressions, well imderstood, of 
course, by the Babylonians, but rather obscure to us. The for- 
mer, 1 believe, signified " the barrack" ; and I am disposed to 
interpret the latter as "the judgment-hall". The kings of 
Babylon would then style themselves ** Defender of the Barrack 
and the Judgment Hall", i.e., ** Defender of the military and 
civil institutions of the country". Its religious institutions they 
need not profess to defend, as they were themselves its chief 
priests. If any one, however, chooses to translate the two words 
Temple and Guard-room, I will not dispute with him. I only 
contend for their denoting not only buildings, which, of course, 
they do in many passages, but institutions; and that it was of 
institutions that the Babylonian kings styled themselves the 
defenders, not repairers of edifices, 

I have stated that the Chaldeans expressed the genitive case 
by simply placing the governed noun after that which governs it. 
In some cases, however, they added a post-position ; but this 
was a special one, indicating the relationship between the noims. 
A Chaldean would probably have thought that there could not 

^ The pronunciation of the second element in this name may be doubted. An 
early Chaldean king built an i-Uf^adhu, Whether the tin here written phone- 
tically ought to be considered as" giving the Chaldean value of the monogram, 
which, in Assyrian words, is usually read sak, I am unable to say. That the 
monograms expressing Chaldean roots admitted two or more values, I hold to be ^^>.< 

certain ; and the value to be attributed to one of them in any jMurticular context, « 
can In most cases only be ascertained by means of the bilinguar tablets, which ', 
are now in the British Museum, where they are as effectually concealed from alf « 
but a select few, as they were before Mr. Layard disinterred them. Lithographed \ 
copies of the principal tablets have been printed off, but they are equally inacces- / 
sible with the originals. Till the volume be completed, — ^which will probably not ^ 
be for many years, — the plates already printed are withheld from the student. ' 
This is not the way iu which similar matters are arranged on the continent. >^ 
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be a more absurd practice than to express by tbe same word the 
relation between a king and his kingdom, a son and his father, 
etc. ; and vice versa, a kingdom and its king, a father and his 
son. They had nothing to correspond to the Egyptian en^ the 
Elymean wa, the French de, or the English of; but if they 
wished to indicate any special relationship, they used a special 
word. Thus, after the name of a god, they used a post-position 
implying subordination, lal 1^^ " The temple (or priest) ffod 
(or godaess)-beneath". If the relation was one of dominion, 
they used ga, " holding". Thus, " king country-holding". The 
post-position was, however, unnecessary ; and in different copies 
of the same sentence we find it sometimes used, and sometimes 
not. In this last case there was a second post-position, which 
ac might replace the former. This was ^, " in", " within". The 
^ locative is used for the genitive after the word for " king" in the 
Persian inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes ; and it is not unna- 
tural that it should be so. It is most important, however, to 
analyze this post-position ; it will lead us to a knowledge of an 
earlier stage of this Chaldean language than that to which the 
inscriptions belong. The word kit is a contraction for ki-ta, and 
is UteraUy, " in the place of", M signifying *' a place", or " a 
land". The place of a man includes his immemate vicinity; 
and, accordingly, kit after the proper name of a man, or an 
appellative noun denoting a person, signifies " with". Now, in the 
case where this post-position has to be combined with a pronoun, 
it is divided. *' With me" is not expressed by mu-kit, but by 
ki-mvrta^i " place-my-in". So, " with thee" is ki-zu-ta^, " in thy 
place",' or literally, " place-thy-in". 

Here, then, is an exception to the rule that the noun governed 
in the genitive follows the noun which governs it; if "^^-kit 
represents " in the place of the king", as it certainly does, ^-Ai 
would be " the place of the king", not, according to the rule 
above given, "king of the place, or land". In order that it 
should have this last signification, ga must be added. Nor is it 
only when it forms part of a post-position, and signifies place, 
that ki follows the noun which it governs. It does so when it 
signifies " land", at the conclusion of Chaldean names of places, 
such as Asur-ki, ** the land of Asur", Assyria. Nor can it be 
truly alleged that it is here a nonphonetic determinative ; for we 
rtru^iL find it occurring in the ]^i^^ ki-va^ after the name of the place 
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' Z was a double letter, equiyalent to our zd; the sibilant which originally 
commenced the pronoun of the second person, and which appears here, has dis- 
appeared in aU the forms of the Jndo-European pronoun. The remains of it 
exist in the termination of the second person of Teutonic verbs generally, and 
of the Latin i^d Breton preterperfect« 
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from which the most ancient Chaldean kings took their title ; ear 
^'ki'Va, " king of the lands of X". Both modes of arrangement 
are, in fact, used to express the same idea. Thus, to express 
Mesopotamia, called in Babylonian inscriptions, " the Akkad'\ ' ^y^' ^' 
which appears to be an ^ippellative noim, denoting the land -^y^^^' ' ' 
intercepted between two rivers, nearly parallel in their course, Ay 
before their meeting, we have sometimes ki-pur-pur^ and some- 
times pur-pur-ki; pur denoting " a river".' 7 This is used in the 
Assjman inscriptions not only for the Do-ab, below Babylon, but 
for Armenia, where the two branches of the Euphrates enclose a 
tract of country between them in a similar manner. 

Having regard to the above facts, and to the known laws 
which regulate the development of language, I have come to the 
following conclusions: 

1, The practice of placing the governed noun after the 
governing noun without a post-position after it, did not exist in 
the primitive state of the language. The omission of the post- 
position in course of time is analogous to the omission of the case- 
endings of nouns and the personal-endings of verbs in the modern 
European languages. 

2. The post-position was originally a noun, or, in such a case 
as that of kit, a combination of two nouns ; and the post-position 
originally formed with the noun that it followed a compound 
adjective, the parts of which compound were arranged m the 
manner usual in Indo-European languages. Thus, "King- 
Babylon" was originally " King Babylon-holding". Compounds 
of this class were limited in respect to their latter members ; a 
very few words, comparatively speaking, being used in this 
position. These gradually lost tneir character as nouns, and 
m course of time they began to be omitted. 

There were, however, I am inclined to think, some compounds 
of the kind that I have described used in the Chaldean language as 
single words. Each of the ideas which we express by " temple" 
and "priest" was expressed by two monograms, the latter of 
which is of known meaning; and this latter, "house" or "ser- 
vant", is evidently the leading word in the compound. We 
may suppose that the former compound signified "house of 

® Hence pur-rat^ "the great river", the Euphrates; whence its usual name, 
Purattu, Ha-rat, " the great water**, was another Chaldean term, which was 
commonly used by the Assyrian kings. I should here observe, that, while the 
Chaldean terms here given were applied to both the Upper and Lower Do-abs, 
the term Akkad was applied to the latter exclusively. The former was called 
Mada NcHkiri^ "the land, or people, of the rivers**, an exact translation of the 
Chaldean term. This is, of course, etymologically, the Nahirina of the 
Egyptian inscriptions ; but they apply the term to the Lower Do-ab, which the 
Greeks called Mesopotamia. The Chaldean inscriptions furnish evidence that 
Thothmos th6 First invaded this last meotioned country. 
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sacrifice, or of worship", the latter, " servant of prostration" ; but 
in any case, the compound must be analogously formed to the 
Indo-European compounds, ocKo-^vXa^, and the like. 

I will now dismiss these three languages, in which, as I 
believe, polyphony, properly so called, was not in use ; and I 
will proceed to speat of the Assyrio-Babylonian language, to 
meet the peculiar requirements of which I believe it to have 
been invented. 

The Assjrrio-Babylonian language is of the family usually 
■ called Semitic ; but it cannot be classed with any of the members 
of that family previously known. It agrees with the Hebrew in 
a point in which that mffers from all the rest — ^in the existence 
of a Niphal conjugation, a passive formed by prefixing n to the 
root. It agrees with the Ethiopic in a point in which this 
differs from all the others ; the first person singular of the tense 
which corresponds to the preterite ends in ku» The second 
person, however, ends in ta, ti; not in ka^ Ai, as in Ethiopic ; 
and the Assyrian hi is preceded by a long a, which is wanting 
in Ethiopic, so that but little weight can be attached to this 
agreement. The Assyrian has no article, such as is found in 
Arabic and Hebrew. It differs from all the members of the family 
previously known in two important respects. It has no insepa* 
table prepositions ; and it has s instead of A, for the commence* 
, ment of the pronoim of the third person, and for the character- 
istic of the causative conjugation. In this last, it strikingly 
resembles the Egyptian ; and, as respects the prepositions also, it 
appears to stand in close relationship to them. The inseparable 
prepositions which occur most frequently in the Semitic languages 
heretofore known are h^ and U; to these the Assyrian i-wa, often 
^ V rf shortened to in, and a-na^ which, for a reason which I will 
^1* explain hereafter, might be pronounced aw, correspond. This 
resemblance is not very striong ; but the Eg3rptian equivalents 
render it clearer." They are the owl and the mouthy the conso- 
nantal values of which, m and r or Z, admit no question. Vocal- 
izing them, according to the Assyrian forms, we have im and al 
? or ar ; and this again leads to the inference that the inseparable 
Semitic pronouns were originally separable, namely, ib and al* 
There are no changes of letters here, other than what com- 
parative grammarians recognize as natural. 

But the grand distinction between the Assyrio-Babylonian 
languages and all other Semitic ones is, that the former admits a 
much greater variety of significant forms than any of the latter. 
Even the Arabic, which has many more forms than the others, 
is far behind the Assyrian. It may be described as the Sanskrit 
of the Semitic languages ; and its discovery may be expected to 
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throw as mucli light on the comparative grammar of this family, 
as the introduction of the Sanskrit to European ^ammarians 
has thrown on the comparative grammar of the Indo-European. 
The Assyrian language has seven conjugations, of which the 
first six correspond to the first six of the Hebrew, the seventh 
being a causative of the third ; and each of these seven is capable 
of receiving the augment of a dental letter, which increases the 
number of conjugations to fourteen. All these are habitually 
used in regular triliteral verbs ; and there are, besides, other 
conjugations substituted for some of these in some classes of de- 
fective verbs, and some others of rare occurrence. 

Assyrian roots have in ahnsot every instance three letters ; 
and tne various forms that they admit may be typically repre- 
sented by the form of an assumed root. Hebrew grammarians 
have assumed for such a root Va>B, " to make or do" ; but as the 
second letter in this is productive of irregularities, I prefer the 
imaginary root ^as. The forms of the root may be considered 
as, to speak mathematically, so many fimctions of three variables 
represented by p, gr, and L To each conjugation there are 
above a hundred forms belonging, each of which exhibits a de- 
finite modification of the root as to mood, tense, number, person, 
and gender. I include three verbal nouns, with their several 
cases, among the verbal forms. 

All these forms, however, are not found applied to the same 
root. I have established, to my own comjflete satisfaction, a 
division of the forms belonging to each conjugation into two 
classes, which I will call the mutative and the permansive forms. 
The former implies a change of state or condition in respect to 
the subject of the verb ; the latter implies its continuance in the 
same state or condition. The greater part of the tenses are mu- 
tativej and two verbal nouns belong to this class, which I call the 
nomen mutantis and the nomen mutaii. Other tenses, and a verbal 
noun which I call the nomen permanentis, belong to the latter 
class. The infinitive appears to be common to the two classes. 

In the first simple or Qal conjunction, some roots are only 
used in the mutative forms, others only in the permansive forms ; 
and there are a few which are used in both sets of forms ; — ^gene- 
rally in a different sense — much in the sam^fmanner as lomy/ii 
and some other Greek verbs have both transitive and intransitive 
tenses. If a verb be only mutative in Qal, rules can be given 
by which it may be knowa in what other conjugations it may 
be expected to be met with, and whether in the permansive or 
in the mutative parts of each, or in both together; and, in like 
manner, rules can be given for verbs that are only used perman- 
sively in Qal. 
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So far as respects the perfect verbs, I feel myself in a position 

to give a complete grammatical arrangement of them on the 

principles above laid down ;® and the specimens of translations 

which I am about to give will be parsed accordingly. There is 

little or no uncertainty as to perfect verbs ; but the imperfect 

verbs — I speak of those in which k, rr, i, *», or » occurs as one of 

the root-letters ; and especially the doubly imperfect verbs, which 

contain two such root letters, offer many difficulties. All these 

letters are liable to disappear altogether; and if they do, it is not 

easy to say which of them has disappeared in each particular 

case. It can only be known from comparison with other forms 

of the same root, or from recognition of the root as identical 

with a known Hebrew one. Sometimes it is a question whether 

the word before us contains two or three radioed letters ; and 

sometimes whether it contains one or two. It is often doubtful, 

when it contains two, whether it is the first, second, or third 

which is wanting ; and when it contains only one, whether this 

is the first, second, or third The word tib^ for instance, is not 

an uncommon one. Is the <, it may be asked, radical or servile ? 

If the former, which of the three radical letters is missing ? and 

with what should it be supplied? If the latter, is h the first, 

second, or third radical of the root ? and in each of these cases 

• 

® In the Journal of Sacred Literature^ beginning with July, 1 855, 1 published 
a series of papers on the Assyrian verb. So far as these went they were tolerably 
correct ; but I overlooked some forms, and I did not recognize the addition of 
the dental letter as constituting a series of new conjugations. Dr. Oppert 
published an Assyrian Grammar in 1860. Some of the paradigms in this are 
the same &8 mine ; he has corrected my mistake respecting the dental letter ; 
but, besides what appear to be minor errors, there are three general principles 
laid down, from which I totally dissent, and which pervade his whole volume, 
80 as scarcely to leave a page fre« from what I consider pernicious error. Ist, 
He says, p. 39, that the last letter of a perfect verb, even when it is quiescent, 
is often marked by a syllable terminating in a vowel; thus, iksud might be 
written ih-su-ud, ik-su-du, iksu-dav, and even, faultily, ik-sud-diu 2nd, He 
refers to the pael (my third) conjugation all forms in which the second radical 
is doubled. According to my view, the second radical is often doubled in qal, 
and not always in pael. The distinction is to be sought elsewhere. 3rd, He 
says that Hebrew roots if^t become in Assyrian "»tj if the Hebrew "^ corresponded 
to *> in Arabic ; but that if the Arabic retained the % the Assyrian did so too. 
Starting from this faUe assumption, he has thrown into complete confusion the 
grammar of verbs defective in the first radical. In reality there are three 
classes of verbs, '^b 'Ipand if^t. Some forms are the same in all the three 
classes ; some agree in the second and third, the first being dififerent, and some 
are different in all the three classes ; but I do not believe that there is a single 
form common to the first and second classes, and differing from the third. 
He ought to have said that verbs which were '^B in Hebrew, became '^& in 
Assyrian, as they do in Arabic, when the vowel of the preformative was 
Gholem ; in other cases they remained '^B in both languages. They never 
became ''KB. Dr. Oppert overlooks the fourth, sixth, and seventh conju- 
gations, simple and augmented, as well as the permansive portions of the other 
conjugations. 
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how is it to be completed? No one could answer these ques- 
tions, with any chance of being right, who had not studied the 
various classes of defective verbs, and the anomalous forms which 
some of them assume in some of the conjuffations. And this 
knowledge, if perfectly obtained, would still leave it uncertain 
which of five or six possible derivatives of so many roots he had 
before him. Between tliese he would ultimately have to choose, 
from his knowledge that one of them was a common Assyrian 
root, and gave a good sense, while the others were none of them 
familiar to him. In some cases the same word may be derived 
from two different roots, one or perhaps both of which are de- 
fective. Thus, the word manaikhtu might come from the root 
ti3tt, form pagaltu (or even pigiltu, with the vowels changed .on 
account of the M, as they would be in Hebrew) ; or it might 
come from m^ form mapgaltu^ the second radical disappearing. 
This verbal noun is actually found with two distinct significations, 
due to its double origin. It occurs in one of the specimens given 
hereafter. 

It appears from what has been said that the knowledge of the 
correct mode of reading an Assyrian word does not necessarily 
determine its form or its root, nor even prevent its signification 
from being ambiguous. The principal difficulty in tacanslating 
Assyrian texts is due to the defective roots. Those which arise 
from uncertainty as to how a word should be read are compara- 
tively small ; and even of those latter difficulties, polyphony, as I 
have defined it, is not the only one, and perhaps not the greatest. 
I assumed a while ago, that a common Assyrian word was to be 
read tib; it consists pf two characters, ti and ib; but the latter 
might be read ip as well as ib. The possible number of roots . 
from which the word might be derived, is therefore double what 
I supposed it to be; and it is necessary to consider whether 
there be any known root having p for one of its radicals from 
which it might be deduced. Fortunately, there is not. There 
is nothing to cast a doubt on the connection of tib, which 
would be written in Hebrew »??, with Uba, ^jr?, etc. ; the root 
being k-q. 

On comparing these last words, we see that the Assyrian mode 
of writing laboured under a great disadvantage, as compared 
with that used for other Semitic languages, so far as respected 
the imperfect roots. On the contrary, as respected the perfect 
roots, it had a very great advantage over them, inasmuch as the 
vowels were all expressed ;• whereas all the other Semitic lan- 
guages were written without vowels, till a comparatively speak- 
mg modem period. There was, indeed, a sli^t disadvantage, 
as a set off to this, in the uncertainty which there so often was 
IV. 6 
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as to the consonant whicli terminated a syllable, and occasionally 
as to that which commenced it ; but a comparison of two or three 
forms of the root would soon remove this. For example, in 
Botta's 68th plate, lines 3 and 6, we have the two words, figures 
22 and 23. The first character in fig. 22 is a doubtful one. We 
may call it iz; but in fact its correct value is nhizh, VJ *' a tree, 
wood". It was originally an ideograph with this sense. The 
other characters can only be read 6a, tu. The context shows 
that we have here a verb, in the third person plural. I assume 
that this is known, and that the onljr thing to be ascertained is 
what the precise root is. The form is ipgalu, but the first radical 
might witn equal propriety, looking only to this word, be Zj p , 
oi: zh. In fig. 23 we have the nomen mutati of the same root ; 
and in this the first character can only be read zhi, whilst the 
last might be bid, bidh, or bit. Thus, the former word and this 
determme between them the whole root, fas ; and fi-om compar- 
ing them we find that we ought to read izhbatu and zhibit. 
There is probably no perfect verb, of which any of the radical 
letters is imcertain. Such a thing, at any rate, could only hap- 
pen in roots of extreme rarity. 

I say nothing of the imcertainty that the polyphony of any of 
the characters in those words may cause. It is certain that the 
first character in fig. 22 has, in some words, the value gis. This 
was probably the Chaldean term for *' wood", or " tree". Here, 
however, no one acquainted with the first principles of the lan- 
guage would think of giving it that value. Even if the context 
did not show, as it does here, that a verb beginning with i was 
required, the word gisbatu would strike any intelligent person as 
a very imlikely one to occur. It would suppose a root a»5, 
which is, I believe, a non-existing one ; and a form piglatu, which 
is certainly not a common one. 

It has often occurred to me that the fallacy of the argument, 
so commonly used, that, "supposing polyphony to exist, the 
probability of reading a word aright, would be the product of the 
probabilities of reading all its elements aright and consequently 
a very small fraction", might be well exposed by considering 
the common puzzles called charades and rebuses. A word is 
divided into a number of elements, syllables, or perhaps letters ; 
something is said which indicates each of these ; but the indi- 
cation has in general a certain degree of vagueness; it may 
point to the syllable or letter actually intended, but may equally 
point to others, — perhaps to many others. The probability of 
each possible readmg of each syllable may be very small; and 
therefore, it might at first be thought, the probability of hitting 
on the entire word, in which all the elements must have their 
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proper values, must be extremely small. Suppose, for example, 
that we considered the charade of which the first two lines are : 
" Of my first I hope you have two ; my last on the head may 
be foimd". The first may be equally well, eye^ ear^ hand^ arm^ 
foot^ leg J knee, etc. The last may be equally well, hat, caj^, wig, 
hair, horn, etc. What would be thought of such reasomng as 
this ? " Putting the other possible values of each element out of 
consideration; the chance of hitting on the right first element, is 
one-seventh, on the last, one-fifth ; consequently, the chance of 
hitting on the right entire word, is only one-thiity-fifth". This 
puts out of sight the important condition that the two elements 
must constitute a word, A very few, — ^I believe only three, — 
of the thirty-five combinations m question can do this; and of 
these the concluding part of the charade, describing the whole, ex- 
cludes all but the right one. " My whole will disclose to your 
view a town for its commerce renowned" — Leghorn. There is 
no possible doubt as to what the author of the charade intended. 
A very few minutes' consideration would enable any person of 
ordinary penetration to solve this charade ; and why should it be 
more difficult to discover the words which characters make up, 
the value of which are known to be one or other of a limited 
number, if they be not absolutely certain, and the words of 
which are words of a known language, the prevailing forms of 
which are well known? There is this material difference in 
favour of the case last supposed. While the composer of a 
charade or rebus composes it with a view to puzzle, and throws 
as much ambiguity into it as he can ; the writer of an Assyrian 
inscription wrote it with a view to be read, and took all the pains 
he could to avoid ambiguity. The fact is that, except in the case 
of proper names, and especially of foreign proper names, Assyrian 
writing i^ not ambiguous. The supposition that its polypnony 
must render it so is a bugbear. A person has only to try to read it, 
and the difficulties which this polyphony might seem to cause will 
give way and disappear. I am going to produce specimens of 
Assyrian writing with transcriptions and translations of them, 
sufficient to enable any one that is a competent judge, to decide 
whether I read and translate by rules, obtained by legitimate 
induction from observed facts ; or arbitrarily, as the fancy of the 
moment may impel me, or a wish to giatify my readers by pre- 
senting to them something that will please them. I have chosen 
three passages. The first is one of average difficulty. It is a 
legend describing a scene that is represented in one oi the sculp- 
tures in the Assyrian gallery in the British Museum; that on the 
right hand wall, the mrthest going northward. The other two 
were selected for their peculiar difficulty; the one from an Assyrian, 
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and the other from a Babylonian inscription in the collection 
published by the Trustees, and edited by Sir H. Rawlinson and 
Mr. Norris. I believe that within the compass of these inscrip- 
tions there will be found specimens of every kind of difficulty that 
is to be met with in an Assyrian inscription ; and I trust that my 
readers will agree with me that, except as respects the reading of 
some proper names, there is no insurmountable difficulty in any 
Assjrnan inscription ; and that of the difficulties which require to 
be surmounted, the polyphony of the characters is by no means 
the principal. 

I have not yet explained, however, why it was necessary for 
the Assyrians to use polyphonous characters ; necessary, at least, 
as the lesser evil, in a case where some evil was unavoidable ; nor 
have I explained how, in applying to their use the Chaldean sylla- 
bary, they introduced into it polyphony which was not an original 
feature of that syllabary. I will now give these explanations. 
Allowing for the identity, as to their mode of being expressed, 
of K and rr, and of i and », an Assyrian syllable might have twenty 
different beginnings. To each of these three vowels might be 
added, giving sixty syllables consisting of a consonant followed 
by a vowel. Each of these would require a representative, and 
also the combination of each with 6, ^, d, kh, z, ?, m, w, r, and 8, as 
final letters in the syllable. The syllabary should thus contain 
660 characters; and if some of these might be dispensed with, as 
of rare occurrence, there were several syllables of which it was 
desirable that there should be two representatives. There are, in 

5oint of fact, many pairs of homophones in the Assyrian syllabary, 
'he reason why it was desirable is, that syllables which contained 
servile letters, — the preformatives ir>'^» for instance, might, it 
was thought, be advantageously distinguished from the same 
syllables when entirely radical. For instance, the la^ word in 
plate II. is a word in the first person plural, and begins with a 
character, which represents r/i, or in this instance nanh (?1). 
The Assyrians, I believe, used the character for this sound under 
all circumstances ; but the Babylonians were in the habit of sub- 
stituting for it another character (fig. 24) when they wished to 
express n\, radical. Not long before this is a character which I have 
valued In in my transcription, which is exclusively used to express 
in, when the n was radical ; another character, which begins plate 
1. 1. 4, was used to express in, when the n was servile. The pho- 
netic values which I have here marked with a grave accent did 
not differ in pronunciation from those without it ; any more than 
the French id or ou differ from the same words without the 
accents. The distinction that the accent here makes is one of 
signification; and it was the same in the case of the Assyrian 
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homophones. The character represented by the unaccented value 
might, however, be used in all positions, while the one repre- 
sented by the accented was never used for a syllable containing 
a servile letter. 

Practically, therefore, the Assyrians required a syllabary which 
could express about 600 phonetic values. It might appear at 
first that such a character as dan might be dispensed with, the 
combination of da and an supplying its place ; and that in this 
manner the sixty single syllabic values commencing with a con- 
sonant, and about thirty others, terminating with a consonant, 
would suffice. There would be a great objection, however, to 
this being practised generally, though some syllables of rare 
occurrence, such as zub and mikh in the specimen in plate I. 
might be thus expressed. Da an would naturally represent 
dahdn, with an k (or some other quiescent letter which may be 
regarded as changed into ») interposed between the initial and 
final consonants ; and this distinction could not be in ordinary 
cases overlooked. To diminish the number of characters required' 
for the syllabary in this way, would create far more confiision 
than to use polyphones. There were certain cases in which syl- 
lables containing cognate consonants might be represented alike. 
I have mentioned already kin and gin, bis and pis; and I will 
here add dan and tan. To whichever of the two syllables the 
character was in the first instance appKed, it was extended to the 
other on its being observed that it would not confound words 
that required to be kept distinct. 

Still, making every allowance, the Assyrian syllabary would 
require representatives for not much less than six hundred values ; 
and yet it would be very difficult to form more than about three 
hundred characters ; and many of these were very complicated, 
and would best be used to represent ideas, or rather words. In 
point of fact, a considerable number of the characters are only 
used ideographically. Such are the characters in plate I., over 
the words battle, hand, and XV., and the determinative of beasts 
of burden in fig. 4. Other characters may be sometimes ideo- 
graphic and sometimes phonetic ; but these and many others are 
only used ideographically. 

The use of polyphonous phonographs was thus a necessity to 
the Assyrians ; and I will now show how they provided them- 
selves with such. The Chaldean system of writing, from which 
the Assyrian system was derived, had two species of characters ; 
monograms, as they may be termed, which were exclusively used 
to represent roots, and which might, as I have endeavoured to 
explam, represent two or more roots having kindred significa- 
tions; and phonetic characters, by which alone the additions 
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"whicli were agglutinated to the roots would be represented, and 
which were also sometimes used to express roots. I have no 
reason to think that any of these purely phonetic characters was 
polyphonous; and Mr. Norris, who nas seen many Chaldean 
inscriptions to which I have had no access, tells me that he 
knows of no proof that any of them was so. Everything appears 
'^ to me to point to the conclusion that these characters had each 
of them one only value. 

I do not mean to say that in the Chaldean system of writing 
there was a complete distinction between the characters which 
were used as simple phonographs and those which expressed 
roots. Some of the former might not only, combined together, 
represent roots phonetically, but might themselves stand for roots ; 
and in this manner they might admit different significations from 
what they had as single phonographs. Thus, I do not doubt 
that the character, fig. 24, which appears to have conventionally 
represented Jire^ stood for roots having the meaning Jire, bum^ 
and perhaps others. It was used, however, for t?, as a phonetic 
element in words. The Assyrians used this character with many 
values ; one of them, kav or kum^ being clearly their own word 
for fire^ from the root ma ; but they seem to have rejected the 
old Chaldean phonetic value iz. This was, of course, because 
they had another character to express this, — the sign of wood (in 
fig. 20), which was in their language w. In this instance, they 
retained the Chaldean equivalent word gis, as a secondary value 
for this character. In the case of the head (pi. 1. 1. 6, fitrst charac- 
ter), the Chaldean name of which was «aA, and an Assyrian 
name m, they used the character phonetically with these two 
values. There was, however, another Assyrian word for head^ 
which was more commonly used by the Assyrians, when the 
head of a man or animal was spoken of. This was, according to 
Oppert, quddu; but I read qaqqadu. Whatever it was, it Was 
expressed, as in the place just cited, by the character for head^ 
and a syllable expressing phonetically du. In this word, qud is 
not to be considered a third value of the character before us, 
additional to aak and m, as Oppert stated to be in 1856 ; but it 
is here an ideograph, having du for its "phonetic complement", 
as it was termed by Oppert. It is not foimd with this value 
except in this combination. This last is the criterion which dis- 
tinguishes ideographs with phonetic complements from true 
phonographs. In like manner, a character, of which I give, in 
fig. 25, the most ancient and two of the later forms, and which 
seems to have been intended for the solar disk, — it not being pos- 
sible to represent a circle cuneatically, a rhombus was substituted 
for it, — had several values, which were purely phonetic ; but when 
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it precedes su or «2, in which case it has generally the determinative 
sign of gods prefixed, the word was read sainsu or samsi. Here 
the character is an ideograph for sun, and 8U or si is its phonetic 
complement. The same thing happens with respect to roots. 
The monogram representing the equivalent Chaldean root is 
used in Assyrian writing, and was to be read by the Assyrian 
verb. Sometimes the monogram stands alone; but more fre- 
quently there is a phonograph added, a complement, indicating 
the verbal form, and sometimes, as it may include the last 
radical letter, distinguishing which of the verbs should be used 
which might represent the same Chaldean root. This last, 
however, is not tne principal use of the phonetic complement, as 
Oppert seems to have thought ; which was to indicate to the 
reader the proper form of the verb, which, with the help of the 
context, it would always do. Examples of Chaldean monograms 
for roots, with their phonetic complements, will be found m the 
specimens of translation that follow. 

Generally speaking, it may be laid down, that in constructing 
their syllabary, the Assyrio-Babylonians drew what suited their 

J)urpose from an old Chaldean pnonetic syllabary, from the dif- 
ferent values which the Chaldean monograms expressing roots 
had, and from the Assyrian terms for the objects which the cha- 
racters represented, or for nouns or verbs which were naturally 
connected with these.*** Probably, too, they derived some values 
from the names given to these objects by the Indo-European 
tribes in Northern Syria, and possibly from those given by the 
Egyptians. Many of the characters which they used would thus 
have two values, and some would have several ; but these cha- 
racters were used with some caution, so that ambiguity was almost 
entirely avoided, except in the case of foreign proper names, and 
except, — what they did not look to as a probable event, though 
it has happened, — when the reader was entirely unacquainted 
with their language. 

The exact origin of each value of each character will, however, 
in all probability, be the last thing connected with cuneiform 
literature that will be discovered ; and until the bilingual tablets 
in the British Museum shall have their contents published, there 
is not much hope that it will be accomplished to any greater 
extent than will barely indicate the direction in which the 
inquiry ought to be made. 

In transcribing Semitic words, I represent the twenty-two 
consonants in their order, by 'A, 6, gr, rf, 'A, v, z, kh, dh, y, k, l, 

^« See 25 postea for some farther illustrations of the way in which polyphonous 
values were obtained. 
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w, n, f , wA, ©, di, y, y^ «, and <." I wish it to be clearly under- 
stood that this notation is merely conventional, and is used to 
facilitate compafisons of the words in question with those of 
other Semitic languages. I by no means consider the values 
which an English reader would be likely to give to some of the 
above combinations as those of the letters which they indicate. 
At the beginning of a word, a, i, and u, are used for 'ha, yi, and 
vu; V, when not preceded by a consonant, should be pronounced 
w. A change of character. Italics among Boman letters, or 
Roman among Italic, indicates uncertainty. Where more than 
one English word is required to express an Assyrian word, they 
are joined by a hyphen or hyphens; and if the English idiom 
reqxiires transposition, the English words expressing all the 
Assyrian words to be transposed in the translation are joined by 
hyphens. In parsing the different words in these passages, I use 
the customary abbreviations for the gender, number, and person. 
I express the different tenses as follows : a. stands for aorist ; pp. 
for perfect, often used as a pluperfect; pr. for present, and f. for 
future. All these are mutative tenses. The permansive present 
is expressed by P.pr., and the permansive past by P.pa., The 
simple conjugations are expressed by the first seven Roman 
numerals, and the augmented conjugations by the same nume- 
rals, with the addition of A. 

Of the first passage which I propose to translate, I have given 
an interlincary transcription, placing under each character what 
I conceive to be its proper value. The values imder ideographs, 
and words of a foreign language which require to be translated, 
are enclosed in parentheses. I will now give a second transcrip- 
tion, representing the Semitic characters, in which I have sup- 
plied the weak letters that are not expressed in the first transcript, 
distinguished the consonants terminating syllables, and also given 
the Semitic equivalents for the ideographs and foreign words 
which appear m the first transcript. This second transcript is 
accompanied by an interlincary translation ; and every word that 
it contains is separately explained. In the subsequent passages, 
the first interlineary transcript is dispensed with ; but in cases 
where there could be any doubt as to how the Semitic word was 
obtained from the characters written, I will give the immediate 
transcript of the characters within brackets. 

Tijmnman sar Nhilami, sa as talikhaai danni 
2\i/umman Mng of-Elam^ who in a-great-hattU 

mukhklmzbu, Tamritu abil-su rabu 
had'heen-beateriy Tamritu his-eldest-son 



^ ^ In this Semitic transcription, h only appears as an auxiliary character, 
representing in combination with what precedes it a single letter. 
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qa'h-^a izhb4tu-ya ana sunhzub napsati-sun 
htS'hand had-taken-andjbr the-beinff-saved qf-their-Uves 

^naptu; fkhlupu qirib qizhti. 
they-fltd; they'hid among the'thoms* 

as tuktilti AssuTt u Istan aduk-suniiti; 
in reliance-on Assur and Istar I-MlUd'them; 

qaqqadu'Snnu 'hanakki9 mikhra(or t}t akhant. 
their-heads I-cut-off over-agaimt one-another. 

j 1. The first word is a proper name. It begins with the deter- 

minative of names of men. The next character is te, which in 
the Van writing denotes fd, but in the Assyrian, tanh^ tinh, or 
tiy. Then comes um; and then a character which is sometimes 
many and sometimes nis. In writing foreign proper names, it 
was usual to double the consonant between two vowels, which 
renders it probable that the former value should be chosen ; and 
in plate 42 of the last British Museimi collection, line 14, 
the name of another Elymean king which contains the same 

I element — the name of a god — ^is written Um-nuz-an-mi-na-nu, 

! 2. Man or van (perhaps connected with Fava^) signified : 

" king". I substitute sar, the usual Assyrian equivalent. This 
is the nomen permanentis of ^^w ; but it was probably a Chal- 
dean noun, from which this verb was formed. 

} 3. Nuvva-kiy the land of the Nuvva (or Nuvs, va being a >v- . 

formative of the Chaldean plural^ is to be read nhilami. It is 
expressed at Khorsabad by the four characters e-la-mi-i in fig. 
26. Sa is the relative pronoun. As is a preposition, interchanged 
with ina in several instances, where diflferent copies of the same 
text exist. Some think that as ought to be read ina or in; but ? A'«f ■ 
I incline to think that, though not sensibly different in significa- * '.. 
tion, the words were different. The latter, besides its Egyptian /" / ' ' 
eqxiivalent, im, already noticed, seems connected with the Indo- " • - 
European in, Iv, etc.; while the former, in some inscriptions 
written asauy may be connected with ad, at, etc. 

4. The next monogram (which represents a soldier surrounded^ 
see the monogram for army in the third passage, pL II. 1. 12) is 
often interchanged with the three characters ta-kha-zi, I supply 

. 'A at the end of the first syllable, the root being tn» (form tap- 

f gali, an Heemantic noun in the genitive). This word denotes 

" a close combat, a mel^e", where the parties engaged seem to 
have hold of one another; and it is opposed to qabli, " a distant 
fight with arrows", when the parties confronted one another at a 
distance. 

5. Danni is the genitive of the nomen permanentis I. of la-r, 
which is used as an adjective. The former character might be 

read kal or lab^ and the latter has sometimes the value of zaL ;^z\ '^y'* 
This last value^ would cause the word to contain four radical ' 
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letters, which would be extremely unlikely ; besides, the word is 
often met with, having nu in place of the last character, it being 
in the nominative case. We may be sure, therefore, that the 
word ends in ni. Labni seems an admissible reading, but it 
should signify " white", which would not make sense. Besides, 
we have da-an for the first syllable in the great inscription 
formerly at the India House, col. ix. 1. 19. and in other forms of 
the verb du-un-ni and da-tiorni. 

6. MukhkhuzhUf Verb 3. m. s. P.pa. IV. (form puggulu, root 
ytitt). This tense has a pluperfect signification, precisely on 
the same principle as its Latin equivalent, victria erat, would 
have. He was at a past time put into the permanent position of 
a defeated general. 

7. Then follows another proper name containing four charac- 
ters after the determinative. The second and third can only be 
read ri. It is true that the second admits the value tal; but the 
^, which would otherwise be superfluous, was introduced to 
exclude this value. If tali were intended, tal-li would have 
been written. The first and fourth characters are alike ; but this 
character is polyphonous, and it would be very doubtful how 
it should be read m each place, if we had no fxirther information 
than what this inscription supplies. I have, however, found the 
name in an unpublished inscription, of which I have a copy, 
with ma between the first and second characters. This proves 
that the first syllable ends in m, and the only value of the first 
character which does so is tarn. The majority of Elymean 
proper names end in vowels; and, therefore, I prefer tu for 
the final syllable. Compare Umman-minanu, the name cited 
in 1. 

8. For dhur^ the Chaldean term for " son" or " child", I sub- 
stitute abily which occurs in a similar context in the India House 
inscription, vii. 28. This is the nomen permanentis of — it 
would seem — hs» in I. I have met no other form of this root. 
This is followed by su, the pronominal possessive affix of the 
3. m. s. 

9. The next word is rabu, "great", meaning in this place 
" eldest". It is the nomen permanentis of na^ m I, here used 
adjectivially, and with the case-ending of iihe nominative. The 
Chaldean root was gal; and the addition of w to this, as its pho- 
netic complement, puts the equivalent Assyrian root into the 
form which is here read. It is not quite certain, however, that 
Tab ought not to be considered as a secondary phonetic value of 
this character, inasmuch as it has been thought to have that value 
in the second Achaemenian writing ; the name of Pdtigdpdnay 
as it stands in the Persian text, is in the Elymean Bdtig . . bana 
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with this character between the a and 6. If it be true, as some 
have supposed, that the duplication of a consonant, which might 
have a hard and a soft value, like g or 6, determined it to have 
its hard value, it would be more natural to read this omitted 
syllable rab than gal; but I do not think that this law has been 
established; and I rather prefer the value gal in this proper 
name. Elsewhere, I believe, the Elymean character has not 
been met with. 

10. The third line begins with the monogram for " hand" , 
the two small lines after which indicate that it was dual in its 
nature. The following character is fw, which is used for the 
possessive affix of the 3. s. m ; and, according to Assyrian usage, 
this indicates that the word to which it is attached terminated 
with a dental, or one of the consonants compounded of a dental 
and sibilant. In this case ft* stands for stu, the dental being ^ 
placed after the sibilant, though etymologically it precedes it. ^ 
The word for " hand" is certainly, as far as is expressed, qat I 
suspect, however, that an *A, replacing M, preceded the ^, and 
that the root was npV, corresponding to the Hebrew hpV. This 
root is certainly found in other forms where the third radical is 
evanescent ; and though this form would be anomalous, I see no 
more probable derivation for a word which could resemble qat 

in pronunciation. 

11. The next word is izhbdtUj 3. m. s. pp. I. (root mas 
form ipgdlu). The 3. m. p. a#of the same conjugation would be 
izh'bcAu (form ip'galu,) A nominative in the singular being found 
written before the verb, these two forms could not be in this in- 
stance confounded. Under other circumstances, the form ipgdllu 
would be used, the accented syllable being marked by the dupli- 
cation of the consonant which terminates it. The syllable va, at 
the end of this verb, is a copulative enclitic, connecting this verb 
with that which follows. 

12. The preposition ana or an, signifying " for", and consti- 
tuting a sort of gerund with an infinitive that follows it, has 
been already compared with the Egyptian ar and the Hebrew 
^5 and V as a pre-formativc. This comparison points to a read- 
ing an, which is admissible on the following principle. In order 
to prevent the ambiguity which might sometimes arise from the 
same characters representing syllables terminating with two or 
more cognate consonants, the vowel which preceded the last 
consonant was repeated after it ; or rather the word was written 
as if it were repeated after it. Thus, if a word terminated in 
is, ig, or izh, and it was very desirable to determine in which — as ^ 
the character in fig. 22 might represent them all alike — the 
writers sometimes would substitute for it zi, gi^ or zhi, which 
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were all differently expressed, according as the case might be. 
Now, as ail could not be expressed without ambiguity, the cha- 
racter which denotes this syllable signifying " a god", and being 
used as a determinative before names of gods, — and as its com- 
bination with a preceding a, as in fig. 27, would express either 
a dissyllable or *Aan, this case might be understood as coming 
within the spirit of the preceding rule, and a-na might be used 
to express it. Still, it is by no means certain that this was the 
true reading ; and perhaps both forms might exist, as we find in 
and ina used for " m". The one would be an accusative inde- 
finite, the other the accusative definite; and it is probable that 
! what is now a preposition, was originally a noun, or the infinitive 
^ of a verb. The root would, on tiiis last supposition, be i««, a 
concave verb of a kind not recognized in Hebrew or Arabic ; 
' having an evanescent Aleph in the middle, which gave a, where 
vau or yod would give u or f . The so-called pronouns of the first 
person are in reality the first person singular and plural of the 
) permansive present of this verb ; anaku and annu being properly 
' '* here I am", and " here we are" ; and I think that the pronouns 
of the second person in the Semitic languages have a similar 
origin. 

13. In reading the next word, I supply a 9 for the first radical, 
aw being a common root. The form is supguly the infinitive of 
VI, in construction. The last character has the value ar as well 
as up; but the former, of these could not follow zu, 

14. The next character zi represents the Chaldean word for 
" life", for which I substitute the Assyrian plural noun, having 
the same signification, which appears m parallel passages. It is 
followed by the possessive affix of the 3. m. p. This would be 
8unu; but as the accent on the noun was on the penultimate 
syllable, and as three short vowels after the accented one were 
considered too many, the final u was dropped; — an omission 
which could cause no confusion. 

15. In the next word the concurrence of three short vowels 
after the accented one is avoided in a different manner. The 
form is properly ip^pagilu, 3. m. p. a. II. ; the final u could not be 
dropped, as it is characteristic of the 3. m. p., but the i in the 
penultimate syllable is unessential ; hence we have usually the 
contracted forms ip^paglu, ip^pagHa, The root is laa; and 
for bd when concurring, pt was substituted for euphony. Se- 
veral similar instances are met with ; as kaptu, " heavy", from 
naa, and aptdti, "ruined parts of a building", from na«. I do 
not recollect to have met this root las, except in this tense 
of the second conjugation ; and therefore I can offer no con- 
fident opinion as to its meaning. In this tense it signifies 
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"fled", as appears from a number of passages. The final 
character can only be read tu; this is its value in the Van 
syllabary, and in many Assyrian words ; and none of its other 
values, ud, tam^ par, or (fo*AA,\ will give a word in any legi- 
timate form. We might irideJed read tarn (or tav for iava); 
but this would be feminine, and the context requires a verb 
in the masculine. In the Klorsabad inscription, 76.9, we have 
the uncontracted form, in-na-bi'du-ma^ which I would read 
in'nabtdu'Va, " they fled, and". The addition of the enclitic, 
a fourth syllable after the accented one, requires the introduc- 
tion of a secondary accent; and this removes the necessity for 
the contraction. 

16. The next word is a verb, 3. m. p. a. I. (form ip'gulu, root 
sjVh). So far as I can form an opinion, this root signifies, 
in the permansive parts of Qal, "to be covered"; in the muta- 
tive parts of Qal, "to become covered"; and in Pihel, "to 
- make to be covered". This is not its signification in Hebrew, 
nor in Arabic ; and yet there seems to be a connection trace- 
able. Perhaps the primary signification was "to be behind"; 
which Freytag, p. 510, bj gives as the leading Arabic signifi- 
I cation. 

^> 17. Kirib, as it is written, but qirib, as analogy seems to re- 

I quire, is a preposition, or rather a noun used as a preposition ; 

it seems to mean "the midst", and "in the midst". The last 
character in this word has other values, dan, lab, and kdL That 
rib should be read here appears from the fact that this word 
before a pronominal possessive affix becomes ki-ir-bu or bi; the 
case-ending being added, which disappears in the state of con- 
struction before a noun. 

18. The first character in the following word may be written 
kis; bwt the initial consonant may be q, and the final ^r, p, or zh. 
There being a Hebrew word, y^p, of a signification which will 
suit the context, and accord with the sculptures, in which the 
- unfortunate princes are represented surrounded by prickly shrubs, 
I I choose the reading qizh; the form I take to hepigilti, which is 

^ here the genitive singular ; root yip>. Forms of this kind are often 

collective, and appear to denote, not what has been changed, but 
what ought to be changed, in the manner indicated by the verb. 
Thus, dikta, from ^^n, is, "what ought to be killed"; dikta-sun 
aduk, " I killed what they had to be killed", i.«., their fighting 
men, or their males generally ; opposed to " the spoil", which 
was to be carried away. Qizh-ti would thus signify "what 
ought to be cut away", meaning thorns or other unproductive 
and troublesome plants. A word of the same form is irzhit, 
" the earth", properly, " what ought to be ploughed", from ps. 
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in Syriac, 9'^, cognate to apo-fr>, ar(a)'0, and the English ear; 
whence earth. 

19. The fifth line commences a new sentence. It begins with 
a preposition which occurred before ; and this is followed by a 
monogram, denoting a Chaldean root, and its phonetic comple- 
ment ti. Observe, mat in this instance, as in that of rabu, in line 
2, the phonetic complement contains no radical letter. This 
happens very often, whatever Dr. Oppert may say to the con- 
trary. The monogram which precedes it has three phonetic 
values, ku, tiis, and dur; but it here denotes the root, Van, which 
signifies " to confide in". Tikilti, which would be an admis- 
sible reading of this combination of characters, would, accord- 
ing to what has just been stated, signify " what ought to be 
confided in", and was appHed to " the bow and arrows", the 
primitive weapons. In fact, the monogram here used represents 
a bow with an arrow fitted to it. It is not, however, this form 
which is here intended to be read, but tukulti, which is found 
written at full length in many places, as at Khorsabad (Botta, 
1, 4), in contexts similar to this. This last form imphes " con- 
fidence" or " reliance", as pulukhti signifies *' fear". 

20. The next two characters are used for the god Assur ; but I 
confess myself unable to say why they should be so. This mode of 
expressing the name appears, so far as I am aware, to have come 
into use about the middle of the seventh century before Christ. 

21. Then follows the copulative conjunction u; and then two 
characters which signify Istar, the moon-goddess. The numeral 
XV. may be connected with the half of the month, being the 
number of days therein, and the Istars or fifteen-goddesses of 
Niniveh and Arbela may have denoted the waxing and. waning 
moon. Whether these divine names were indechnable, and if 
declined, whether it was by the addition of i for the genitive, is 
to me uncertain. There is an obscurity, I admit, over the 
mythology of the Assyrians ; but it does not follow that there is 
any obscurity in what concerns the grammar of words that were 
not connected with mythology. 

22. The next word is a verb in 1. s. a. I. (form apgul; root 
yn) with the objective aflBx of 3. m. p. I should be disposed 
to consider this objective aflk as a separate word, if I had not 
observed it frequently attached to the verb by a duplication of 
the consonant. Thus, " I carried them away", from noa, is ex- 
pressed (Botta 72. 12) by dg-gu-kha-ds'SU-nu-ti. 

23. The next character 1 have abeady valued phonetically as 
aak and ris; here, however, it is a monogram, having the pho- 
netic complement du; and as this is followed by su-nu — not 
su'un, as m line 3 (see 14) — I presume that du was accented, 
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which it would not be, if we read with Oppert quddu}^ At 
first, guided by the Hebrew, I read q'ddquduaunu; but I have 
since found the word written phonetically at full length. It is 
qaq-qa-du; and it appears that the Assyrians used pappal^ or 
even papain where the Hebrews used palpal. A similar instance 
is gaggar or gagar for gargar. 

24. The next character is one of the most perplexing poly- 
phones in use. It has the proved values tar^ khaz, hit^ and sil; 
and here it is a monogram, signifying " to cut oflf", the Assyrian 
root for which was dm. In the last British Museum collection, pi. 
20, 1. 19, the word in our text is found; and in a second copy of 
the same, we have u-ni-kis, while in the same collection, pi. 9. 1. 
81, we have, in a similar context, lu-na-M-fa, The jBnal a seems 
to have been irregularly introduced to indicate the final conso- 
nant, which, if Ms had been written, might admit four values 
(see 18). It would have been more regular to use gi; but, the 
following word beginning with i, and being in the same line, 
this would have puzzled the reader, and perhaps led him into 
error. The radical letters appearing in this last word are clearly 
n, kj and f . In Arabic this root seems to signify " to be, or put, 
in a position, the reverse of the proper one" ; and this may be 
connected with its Assyrian signification. In Qal it seems to 
signify " to fell (a tree)", and in Pihel to " cut off (heads)". I 
write it in the second transcription, in the regular form of the 
1. s. a. III., which is 'hupa^gil; but the duplication of the second 
radical was often omitted, when its omission would cause no 
ambiguity ; and in the older inscriptions the vowel between the 
first and second radical is often i; ^hunikigj and with the con- 
junction lu prefixed, lunakig, are the forms actually met with. 

25. The next word is a common preposition, having for its 
root hhtt, which properly signifies "to confront", and in a 
secondary sense "to receive (presents) in person", when they 
were brought before the person who received them, as represented 
in the sculptures on the Nimriid obelisk. The last character has 
in this word the value rat, it being in other places written with 
raat at the end.*' Elsewhere it appears to be rit, as in dharid, 
where it is the last syllable (Botta, 48, 24). This is a nomen 
mutantis, " the repeller of", of which the form is invariably pagiL 
A little before (48, 22) we have the same character preceded by 

'' I do not give this as conclusive reasoning ; but only as affording probable 
grounds for a conclusion. In the last British Museum collection, plate 19, 1. 80, 
the word (14) has sunu at the end ; but I do not think it follows, from inaccu- 
rate spelling being used in one inscription, that a distinction, which appears to 
have been intended, in an inscription accurately written, should be overlooked. 

*^ On reconsidering this word, I read it mikhritf supposing this to be the Assy- 
rian, and mikhrat the Babylonian form. 
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ha; and this must be read hasid^ " the acquirer of". This dif- 
ference of value, perplexing as it undoubtedly is, is rendered 
certain by the forms which these verbs take in the aorist ; we 
have in the 1. s. a. I. adhrud (Botta, 160, 3) and aksud. I believe 
that rit was the proper value of the character, because there is 
another which represents rat. This character sometimes appears 
as a distinct word ; it is then the nomen permanentis of the root 
-»^», in construction. The final vowel in this form is uncertain. 
We have ardu for the absolute nominative, and rid (or rad) for 
the form in construction.** The signification of this noun is 
" servant". The feminine form signifies " a foot" ; we have 
ritti-ya pretty often in the phrase " (the guide) of my feet" ; and 
I suspect that the character was designed to represent afoot (fig. 
28). If so, we may derive the other values of the character 
from this in the following manner. The foundation of a build- 
ing, isid (which word is written with this character in the India 
House inscription, vi. I, and with si-id, in Heu of it, vii. 61) was 
its low part or foot; and hence, the figure of a foot might be 
used for the principal syllable in its name. Again, the root ^hn 
signified ** to go", properly " to go on the feet, walk, or march". 
^^^Halahtr (wntten with this character for the second syllable in 
the India House inscription, i. 8, but with la-ak instead of it, i. 29' 
seems to signify " processions on foot", and tallakti (Rich, 2, 12^ 
were '* walks, ambulatories", in which such processions took place. 
Hence, the character representing a foot was used for the leading 
syllable in these words. I only give these as probable reasons 
why the Assyrians chose these three syllables to be represented by 
the one character. As to this, I may be wrong ; but of the fact 
that these three syllables, and also miz, or mtiz (which may have 
been -a Chaldean word for "foot" or **walk"), were represented 
by the character, fig. 28, there can be no question. 

26. The concludinff word of the inscription means " one 
another". The last character is called the plural sign, and I 
have already spoken of it. It indicates, when added to Assyrian 
words, that the plural termination should be added; and I 
believe that that termination would be in this instance ni, 

I now proceed to an Assyrian passage, the former part of 
which is certainly a very difficult one. It will be found in 
cuneiform characters in Plate H., where the reader will observe 

^* This is exactly analogous to ablu, " son", in the nominative, and bal (or biT) 
in construction, or in the accusative indefinite. The reading bal (which the 
Assyrians pronounced pal) has prevailed among writers on the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on the strength of the transcription Sardana/^alus. But we have Nabo/>o/- 
assar, and Tiglat-/>i7eser, in which the same syllable is otherwise expressed. I 
prefer 6t7, because we have abil, the form denuded of the case-ending, but not in 
construction. See 8, supra. Compare too the equivalent Hebrew ben. 
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that the lines in the plate do not correspond with the lines in the 
original, which will be found in the last series of Inscriptions 
published by the Trustees of the British Museum, plate 39, 1. 
77, to plate 40, 1. 3. The divisions of lines in the original are 
marked in the plate by veiiical lines. I will divide it into 
clauses, and give each clause, transcribed so as to reprseent it 
Semitically, with an interlineary translation. In treating of the 
words separately, I will state what each character properly repre- 
sents where the transcription leaves this doubtful. 

Eima armi ana suqti saqutiy, zhirussun anhli 
Like rcims for lusting who-lust, upon-them I-ascended 

27. The jBrst character is girriy which is the Chaldean post- 
position for * ' like". The Assyrian equivalent is Mma ( = Heb. , *"=?) 

which I substitute. 

28. Anni is a genitive plural governed otkima; it is followed 
by the masculine, saqutiy, and evidently signifies some male 
animal; it was not "bull", for which we mow the term; and I 
think " ram" the most Ukely to be intended. Mr. Fox Talbot, 
who has translated the preceding part of this passage pretty cor- 
rectly, gives to this the meaning, " like a mountain goat .among 
these lofty cliffs". The following clauses, which, he rightly 
observes, " are very obscure", he has not attempted to transLite. 
Amo is in Syriac " a wild goat", and the change of n and m, 
which he supposes, is not an impossible one ; still, I think his 
principal reason for choosing this animal was his mistranslation 
of the three following words. He thought that the animal was 
described as a climbing one, which I do not think to be the case. 

29^ Ana has been fully discussed (12 supra). There, as here, 
it constitutes a gerund. 

30. Suqti cannot be a noun agreeing with saqutiy. It is the 
infinitive of the concave root pw in qal, used as a gerund, and 
that absolutely ; whereas, above (12), the gerund was in con- 
struction. Used thus absolutely, and followed by the verb in 
another form, it implies intensity of action. It might, without 
impropriety, be translated "exceedingly". The infinitive has 
the feminine form, on account of the verb being defective. 

31. Saqutiy is the nomen permanentis of p^iio, in the plural 
masculine, agreeing with armi. For the force of the root in 
Hebrew, see Ges. 1381, No. 3, and in Arabic, see Frey. II., 466, 
No. 1. 

32. Zhirussun is compounded of the preposition zhir^ " upon", 
and the possessive pronominal affix, 3 m. pi., referring to the 
difficult mountain-passes which the king crossed on foot, leaving 
his palanquin, which could not be safely carried. Zhir is used 
before a noun; but, as in the case of kirib (17), zhiru, or zhiri, 

IV. 7 
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is used with, a pronominal affix ; and to connect it with the affix 
the 8 is here doubled. In like manner, in the India House in- 
scription, X. 12, the preposition kirib, "within", joined with sa, 
becomes kirMsaa. 
\ 33. The word is e-li; the first character is generally used in 
I the Assyrian inscriptions for both anh and inh; whereas the 
' Babylonians used it for the former only in the aorist and preter- 
1 perfect of qal, using i for the latter. The vagueness of this 
character is very great, but it seldom, if ever, leaves the reading 
doubtful. Sometmies it stands for nAi, and at the end of a word 
for iy or ?. The root is r\hf which has the same force as in 
Hebrew. 

Asar birluiya manakhtu isa'ha, zhir sod Imsib-Ta 

Where my-knees rest had (or took), upon the-rock Isatf and 

34. Asar is a common noun signifying "place"; it is here in 
construction, and is used as an adverb "where". The second 
character in the word has another value, khir; but the very 
common form as-ri shows that we should read it as in sar-ru-ti^ 
" kingdom". 

35. Double a at the end of a word should be read aya. So 
at least it is generally supposed; and this combination is cer- 
tainly interchanged with <i-ya in some gentile nouns, as zhur-rch 
a-ya^ " Tyrians". If so, we have a dual noun, birkay-a. The 
only objection that can be raised to this is, that duals are not 
generally used in the Assyrian inscriptions. It is just possible 
that we should read birkaha for birkat-a^ the feminine plural 
with the affix of the first person, which is, I believe, properly a, 
y being only found when it or i would naturally precede it. At 
any rate, whether dual or plural, we have here a nominative of 
the feminine gender, with the aflSx " my" ; and the signification 
" knee" is what the word has in Hebrew. 

36. Manakhtu, "rest", is from jto, form mapaaltu. Of the 
like word, derived from h3»a, I have already spoKen. Observe 
that the third character in this word is here akfi; elsewhere it is 
to be read ikh. The Assyrians had but the one character for 
these two syllables. 

37. Lsa-a compose the word isa^ha, from the root «»'», as I 
believe. It is the 3. f. pi. of I, and owing to the defects in the 
root, it might be either the aorist (form ipgala) or the perman- 
sive present (form pagla). I believe it to be the former. The 
first person singular of this tense ^ preceded by the deprecative 
particle, occurs m the India House inscription, x. 15, aya liiai^ 
" may I not come to have" ; and the 3. m. s. would be m, written 
in the same way ; the 3. m. p. would be isuhu, and' the 3. f. p. 
isa'ha, conformably with the rules for verbs /'kV. As the verb 
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certainly signifies " to have" in the permansive parts of Kal, I take 
it to mean m the mutative parts, "to begin (or come) to have". 

In an inscription to the same purport as this, with a copy of 
which Mr. Layard was kind enough to furnish me, there is a 
curious various reading here. In place of manakhtu isdUta^ there 
is irma^ha, ^hiacHha manakhtu, " when my knees were tired, and I 
began to have rest". In the word ir-ma-a, of which the root is 
rrtt^i, which would give in the 3. f. p. irma (the n disappearing 
altogether), the final a must represent the copulative enclitic.^* 
The characters of the next word are in this variant the same as 
in the plate, namely, i-sa-a; but, on account of the verb pre- 
ceding the noun which denotes its object, a paragoge shoula bo 
added to it ; and I therefore prefix 7t, indicating that it is in the 
first person singular. There are numerous instances of verbs j 
terminating in i when they follow their regimen, and in a'ha \ 
when they precede it 

38. For the preposition, see 32. The next character is an 
ideograph signifying stone, and is used as a determinative of 
kinds of stone, or objects made of stone. The character which 
follows it has more values than probably any other. As an ele- 
ment in Assyrian words, it generally appears from the characters 
connected with it how it should be read. Here, however, there 
is nothing to indicate its value, and I give the reading with very 
great doubt. I have no hesitation, however, as to the translation 
" rock". 

39. The second character in this word has the values mi and 
sib, as the first has u and sam. The reading may, consequently, 
appear dubious ; but a verb in the first person is required, which 
can only begin with a vowel, which it may be presumed that k 
preceded, or have a servile k at the end, which there certainly is 
not here. We must, therefore, begin with ^hu; and the root ain 
is immediately suggested, of which many forms exist, written 
with the character that we have here in the singular, and with 
si'bu in the plural. We have here the 1. s. a. I. (form apgil; the 
last vowel might be a or u). In verbs iht the first syllable 
becomes %u, tu, yu, or nu; as in verbs '/•^b it becomes 'Ai, ti, i, and 
ni, as in ««•» (37). The va at the end of this word is the 
copulative enclitic, and connects it with the following clause : 

mtya-^u na*hadi ^azhuti ana zhummiya lu asti. 
its-clear-waters were abundant for my-thirst when I^drank. 

40. We have here the character for '" water", the sign of plu- 

** The change of ya and va (pronounced wd) into 'ha, at the beginning of ^ 
words, and when preceded by the vowel a, is very common in Assyrian ; and j 
I cannot help being Ycry doubtful whether the character a, single or double, j 
admits any otlier value than ^ha or *ka. 

7b 
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rality, and fw, whicli represents the affix of the 3. m. s., referring 
of course to " the rock", but which can only be used as such 
after a word terminating with a dental ; the plural terminatiori 
would thus be ut or at; but the former must be chosen, because 
the adjective qazhuti is masculine : cu represents atu, by transpo- 
sition for tsii, I think it probable that the preceding part of the 
word is to be read miy. 

41. I can only denve the next word, which is composed of 
three characters, na-a-di, from -rra form pagali; and this form is 
commonly the genitive case of the infinitive or nomen actionis. 
Here, however, it seems to be the nominative plural of the 
fiomen permanentis^ — an equivalent of the more common form 
pagluti. The double form of the plural has been already noticed 
by Oppert. The root signifies "to be clear, bright, or glorious". 

42. The first syllable is written ha; but I think that this must 
stand for ja, as no Hebrew or Arabic root exists in which k and 
zh come together ; and indeed such a concurrence is repugnant 
to the known laws of the Arabic language. This word, of the 
reading of the remainder of which there can be no question, is 
the nom. pi. masc. of the nomen perrnanmtis, here used for the 
predicate of the noun ; and the fact of its being so used, may 
account for a different form being used to express an epithet. 
The root might be vKp v"ip> or rct'p. The second of these occurred 
before (18), but in a different sense. The third can scarcely 
suit tbe context. It means in Hebrew " to cut off, terminate". 
I therefore incline to the 'first, which signifies in Arabic'® "to 
be abundant", and is applied to water. I mark the signification, 
however, as doubtful. 

43. The reading zhummiya is undoubted, but the form offers 

^^ It is no objection that the Arabic root has a diacritical point over the zhad, 
Xt has the same in the root corresponding to "pM. In each case the Assyrians 
would use zh for the last radical, although, if they were transcribing the Arabic 
word, they would use d. We have a very curious and interesting proof of this. 
In an inscription of Khammurabi, the oldest inscription in tlie Assyrio- Baby- 
Ionian language that has l)een found, with the exception of some very shoru 
ones, and a copy of which has been very kindly sent me by M. Menant, the 
king calls himself mu-uste'is-mi ki-ip-ra-Hm ar-ha-iniy i.e., mustisminh kipratim 
arbanhiniy *' ruler of the four regions"'. In a Chaldean inscription of Naram Cm, 
the last Babylonian words are transcribed exactly, and placed between the 
monogram for ** king'*, and the post-position ^a *- of "; or, as I explained it above, 
*^ the king the four regions holding**. In the Chaldean inscriptions of Kham- 
murabi, he calls himself king an arda arha kit (fig. 29^ ; where arha is expressed 
by the monogram for " four**, with ba for its phonetic complement. The last 
f character kit is the post-position meaning '' in**, as formerly explained. The words 
an arda arha I take for the Arabic equivalent of kipratim arban/iim, Arda is 
'* lands** ; and the term is defined by an, the article, being prefixed, in place of 
the mimmation, as Oppert happily calls it, being added. The name Khammu-rabi 
signifies " Kham is great'*. It is analogous to Nabu-nahid, ** Nabu is glorious** ; 
and it could only have been assumed by a king who reigned when Egypt was 
paramount ; that is, as we know from Egyptian sources, who reigned not earlier 
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some difficulty. It must be pdgliya from a verb in qal. This 
is analogous to tHe fonn pugulti (of which we had examples in 
19), witn the possessive affix of the 1. s. The addition which 
forms the feminine gender seldom changes the signification of a 
verbal noun. The root is **to be thirsty"; and the noun is 
" thirst". This root is, however, xias ; and it would appear that 
zhummiya was put for zhurrChiya, We had the preposition that 
precedes this more than once before. 

44. Lu is a particle, which, as denoting dependent connection, 
appears to be derived from mV>. When connected with a future, 
it should be translated " if" ; when with a past, '* when". Some- 
times several lus come together with no verb that has not one 
of them prefixed to it. I believe, it should then be translated 
" when .... then", or " both .... and". 

45. The two last characters can only be read asti. They are 

the 1. s. a I. of nnw, which has the same signification as in 

Hebrew. I may remark, by the way, that the optative, " may I 

drink", would be lustL 

Ina BU^inAi^ kharsani ardi-sunuti-va astakan 

Among ihe'rocky'summils oj-the-woodlands I-pursued-thetn, and I-effected 

takhta-Bun. 

th eir 'd^ eat, \'.a t t U ^--i- * *.. . .. 

46. After the preposition inuy we have the two characters 
denoting su and p^, and then the plural sign. The first two 

than Thothmos the Third, nor later than Amenhotp the Thurd. Khammurabi 
must have belonged to the Arabian dynasty which reigned in Babylon. His i / 
predecessor in the same dynasty, Durrigalzu^ seems to have a pure Arabic name ; ; 
Du W-rigal zu, " Lord of the men is this". It is worthy of note that M. de 
Rouge, in a recent work, recognizes t^e Arabic article as an in the Hieroglyphic 
inscriptions of Thothmos the Third. We have thus a few Arabic glosses pre- 
served to us, two thousand years older than the Moallakat. I mentioned already 
that there was proof in the Chaldean inscriptions of Thothmos the First having 
invaded Mesopotamia. He was the first king of Egypt who assumed the title, 
" the powerful male", generally expressed by the Bull and Arm, and borne by all 
the kings who succeeded him for many ages. This is so remarkable a title, that 
we cannot suppose that it could have originated in two countries independently 
of one another. If existing in a second country, it must have been borrowed by 
that country from the Egyptians, or by the Egyptians from that country. We 
find, however, that this precise title was borne by all the old Chaldean kings. 
The title which immediately followed their names was always us kal«^a, " the 
male power-having*' ; and this was not exchanged for the title sar kaU^a, " the 
king power -having", till the reign of the second king who used the Arabic title 
that I have described in this note, the former part of whose name seems to be .^ 
An zhur, perhaps signifying " the rock (or stronghold)", while the latter part is \\ 
the name of the moon-god, which was Cin in Assyrian, but which may have ^ 
been something very different in this Arabic name. I think it evident that 
this Arabian king reigned subsequently to the invasion of Thothmos the First, 
and yet not long subsequent to it, if the date of Khammurabi's reign has been 
correctly assigned. In fact, the Arabian dynasty in Chaldea seems to have syn* 
chronized with the so-called Eighteenth dynasty of the Egyptians ; and it seems 
to me quite evident that neither of these could have begun to reign much 
before or after 1500 b.c. 
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characters occur, Biitish Museum eeries pi. 18, 1. 62, connected 
with azhitu " projecting", a feminine adjective. To preserve the 
concord, we must suppose that the word terminates in a radical, 
and I make it sufinh, to which I add iy as indicated by the 
plural sign. I use, however, the mark of uncertainty. The 
meaning is, I think, pretty certain. The word is here inter- 
changed in different copies of the inscription with u-ba-nu; and 
this noun occurs on the Nimriid obelisk in such a connection that 
it must mean the summit of a mountain. Perhaps it should be 
read nhuhan^ the part that would be often enveloped in clouds. 
The root yow is in Hebrew " to tear, to cut into, but not through". 

47. Kharsan I take to be a place abounding in woods. The 
terminative an generally signifies " a collection of", or " full of" ; 
and kharis is in Hebrew " a wood". Whether kharsani is in the 
genitive governed by the preceding word, or is governed by ina^ 
the copulative conjunction being omitted, is a doubtful and not 
very important question. 

48. Ardi is the 1. s. a. I. of a root, which may be rm, but is 
more probably, as it seems to me, y-n. The meaning is certain, 
as it occurs very frequently in clear contexts. It answers to the 
Hebrew ci-n ; and it may not be unworthy of remark that the 
Hebrew roots yb» and t)&» closely approximate in their significa- 
tion. For the remainder of this word see 22 and 11. 

49. 1. s. pr. I. A. (form aptagal; root ptD). The present of 
the augmented qal conjugation is often used when the aorist 
might be expected. This conjugation denotes repetition of the 
action. I have translated the word above as if it were askun. 
Literally it seems to mean, " I am repeatedly effecting". It was 
not accomplished by a single blow. The verb here used, fol- 
lowed by a verbal noun, seems nearly equivalent to the verb from 
which that noun is derived : " I repeatedly defeat them". This 
remark is due to Dr. Oppert. 

50. Takhta is, I suppose, the infinitive, in the accusative of 
the feminine form, from iran " to be depressed". It admits, how- 
ever, of other derivations, which it is not necessary to examine. 
The meaning can scarcely be questioned. The possessive afl^ 
3. m. pi. follows. 

Nhiri'SMnM aksud-va aslula Ba]la9iin, appul aqqur ina 

Their-towns I-took'Und I-carried-off theirspotl I-threw-dowriy I-dug-up, toith 

kuvi akyu. 
Jire I-bumed, 

51. The monogram for a town, the plural sign, and the poss. 
aff. of 3. m. p. compose a word which must mean "their towns", 
but of which I consider the proper mode of pronunciation very 
imcertain. 
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52. The next character denotes the root "ws, "to acquire, 
take", etc. ; the context shows that it must be m the 1. s. and in 
the aorist, like the following verbs, or the present of the aug- 
mented conjugation, like the preceding one. As it is connected 
with what follows by the copulative enclitic, I read it as the 
former. This enclitic here takes the place of the phonetic 
complement, which is quite in accordance with my view, abready 
expressed, that the principal use of this complement is to indi- 
cate the /orm of the root which ought to be read. 

63. Asluh, (form apgula^ r. VV«.) An a is added on account 
of its preceding the accusative which it governs. 

54. Sal'lorgun is the ace. indefinite of the nomen permanentis 
of the same verb, which, it would seem, signifies in the mutative 
tenses " to make a spoil of", and in the permansive tenses " to be 
a spoil". As before explained, fwn, i,e. stun^ is put for tsun, 

55. Appul is the 1. s. a. I. from Vw. It governs " towns", 
understood before it, as do the verbs which follow it. 

56. Aqqur^ same tense from yi. 

57. Aiiber the preposition ina comes a compound ideograph; 
first the character for god^ which is used very vaguely, and then 
a special ideograph or monogram. Perhaps it is to be read kuvi^ 
perhaps Imati. It certainly means " fire". 

58. The next two characters ak-vu are the 1. s. a. tro, which 
signifies, as in Hebrew, " to burn". It is very rare for a verb 
defective in the third radical to have the second vowel of the 
aorist, when without an afFormative, anything but t. The u in 
this word is no doubt due to its aflEhuty with the preceding letter, 
which is 1, not quiescent. 

Pan niiiya *hutir-ya zhir Maniya'hiy Bar *^ukki 

Tht-direclion qf-my-leffs I-changed'Ond upon Mamya king of-Hukku 

Da*Aa*hiy la kansiy [azhzhabat kharranu.] 

tke-Dakian (who was) not obedient I'took the-road. 

59. I take the root to be nae. This word, which is not un- 
common as a noun, may be the infinitive in the masculine form. 

60. We have next the genitive of a very common noun, with 
the possessive affix of the 1 . s. It is used for the two sloping 
ascents of a hill, the two legs, and a yoke, composed of two 
sloping pieces of wood That it includes the idea of duality 
apj)ears fi-om its being sometimes represented by a monogram, 
which has two vertical wedges attached to it, as that of " hand" 
(No. 10). The word occurs in Arabic, and is referred to the 
root *v»3, but I have not met with this as a verb. 

61. Then follow two characters which have the value Vrtir^ and 
must form the 1. s. of a verb. The root appears to me to be ^ 
'^nn, to which I ascribe the signification in the mutative tenses / 
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of Qal, "to be changed, to become". The noun which is its 
object is preceded by ana. We have in the a I. dttur and ittur, 
and the pp. I. aturu^ all occurring in the Behistun inscription, 
lines 5, 19, 11. The duplication of the first consonant m the 
first two words I believe to be euphonic, as it very often is ; the 
consonant of an accented syllable being doubled when it stands 
alone. Not so in itturunu, 1. 7, This is the 3. m. p. pp. 
lA, the second t being the augment, which usually denotes 
repetition of the action, ** they have, from time to time, become" ; 
or it may be 3. m. p> pp. II., meaning, "they have been made 
to become". Concave verbs are not generally used in Niphal ; 
^ ^ and I am not prepared to say whether this would be the proper 
vocalization. The normal form would be ippagiluni. The 
substitution of u for i at the end of the word requires to be 
accounted for. I believe that nu here stands for niva^ the copur 
lafcive enclitic being included. Three short voweb could not 
follow the -accented syllable, which in the pp. is that which 
precedes the last radical ; and, if the final vowel were dropped, 
we should have niv, or rather niw^ for which nu might easny be 
written. Perhaps, however, I am wrong in treating the Behistun 
inscription as if it were written in conformity with the rules of 
grammar, to which other inscriptions conform. THs very 
sentence contains a barbarism of the most atrocious description. 
To express " my subjects", we have, after the prefixion ana^ a 
, plural noun preceded by andku, a literal translation of the mand 
; hadakd of the Persian original. This collocation of words suits 
an Indo-European language, but is intolerable in a Semitic one. 
The verb occurring in our present inscription is in a causative 
conjugation. It cannot be properly considered as either the 
. * / third or fifth, but seems a special conjugation appropriated to 
' '^ - * concave verbs. The aorist is liutir^ the augmented aonst ^huttir; 
and 'huttar is the present, I suppose, of this last. The present 
^hutar I have not seen. The meaning in this conjugation is, 
" to change, or restore". 

62. After the preposition zhir^ which here signifies " against", 
as the Hebrew ^ (Ges. 1028. 4. a.), we have a proper name 
preceded by the usual determinative, and followed by a character, 
which may here be valued as 'Azy, and which is used as a sign of 
the genitive ; the same character is added with like force to the 

f entile adjective which agrees with this name. There can be no 
esitation as to the reading of the name, except as to whether the 
first letter should be read M. or V, 

63. After the monogram for "king" we have the determinative 
of cities and then characters with the values uh and Id. The 
initial consonant might be 'A, 'A, uA, or even y, neither the king-'s 
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name nor that of his city occurs elsewhere, so far as I am aware. 
When not in the genitive, the final syllable becomes ku. 

64.-The next word begins with the determinative of countries, 
followed by da-a-a. These last characters, as noticed under 35, are 
usually read am; but I cannot doubt that, as Mr. Fox Talbot has 
already remarked, mention is here made of the Dahce^ or Dase, of 
Virgil. Hermolaus says that this was a Scythian people, and that 
they were nomads ; but they appear from this inscription to have 
had thirty-three towns besides their capital, which is inconsistent 
with that supposition. May we not suppose, however, that 
Manfya, a Dahian by descent, had made himself master of Ukku, 
and its dependent towns? Mr. Fox Talbot has also remarked 
that ukku is a word signifjring "great" in the language of the 
second kind of Achsememan inscriptions — the Elymean, as I 
have called them ; and he thinks that this name for the capital 
merely signifies " the great city". This is the best argument that 
has been yet produced for calling the Elymeans Scythians ; but 
the coincidence may have been accidental. It may occur to 
some persons that this name may be the equivalent of the so called 
Tahi of the Egyptian inscriptions Tfig. 30) ; but these are rather 
the Cukhi (fig. 31) of the cuneiform inscriptions. The first 
hieroglyphic expresses T', not T. They inhabited Syria north 
of Lebanon, and from the Euphrates at least as far as to the 
Orontes. It has been inferred that their coimtry reached to the 
sea, as a naval engagement is recorded in an Eg3rptian inscription, 
in which they appear to have been engaged; but may not this 
have been on the Euphrates ? I cannot help thinking, however, 
that these people ought to be identified with the Daanau (fig. 32) 
of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions, mentioned at Medinet Habou in 
conjunction with the Washasha^ which appears to me to be a 
variant of the Mashawasha; both representing the Muskaya of 
the Assyrian inscriptions. The Dahians here spoken of seem to 
have been located to the north of the Muskians, east or south-ea^ 
of the Black Sea. I think I have met this cuneiform name with 
an n introduced at the end, which was probably servile ; but I 
.cannot now refer to the passage. 

65. The negative particle la foUows, and then kansiy, the 
genitive singular of the nomen permanentis of the common verb 
wa " to obey or submit". This word terminates the portion of 
the inscription copied in Plate I. I have added within brackets 
two words which follow and which are necessary to complete 
the sentence. 

66. The verb azhzhabat is of the form aptagal, the dental 
being assimilated to the consonant which precedes it. This is 
^properly the 1. s. pr. I A; but like astakan (49) it is used && m 
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aorist. The king, identifying himself with his anny , put himself 
on the road to Ukku gradually, and not all at once. I have 
already shown the grounds on which the first radical in this verb 
is read ^A, rather than z, and the third t, rather than d or dh. The 
last character is, however, a polyphone and one of the most diffi- 
cult to read correctly. It is also used ideographically. Joined 
to the plural sign, it signifies "blood", the Chaldean term for 
which was probably bat or bad, whence this phonetic value. 
With the character for god preceding it, it means Bil, "the god 
of blood"; but with that for man before it, it means a corpse, "a 
dead or slaughtered man", whence came, no doubt, the phonetic 
value mit, which it has in many words. In the word before us, 
that value is to be rejected, because the root ras is a common 
one, from which the word can be legitimately derived; while 
neither -nax nor ntox, though used in Hebrew, has been, so far as I 
am aware, found in Assjnian ; and at any rate there is no such 
form as aptagil^ while appagil, in which tne word might also be, 
is the 1. s. a. II.,. which could not govern a noun as its object, as the 
verb here does. The character before us has a third value be, as it 
may be written, that is bank, binh, or biy; but this^ is chiefly used 
in derivatives of the root !?:?a. 
/;,'^ 67. Of the following word I can only say that an appears to 
be a termination, and the root i^ ^Ho be dry*^ ; roads were carried 
thi'ough the driest places. A character is elsewhere used to ex- 
press this word, which is also the name of a city, either alone or 
with the phonetic complement ni (here, if used, it would be nu) 
Its values as a phonograph are kaz and ras; they were probably 
r 2 . Chaldean roots, one at least of which denoted a road. 

I now come to a specimen of Babylonian writing, taken firom 
an inscription of Nabunahid about 545 B.C. It will be found in 
the last British Museum series, Plate 69, column 2, lines 51-56. 
The following is a transcription of the first portion of the text 
copied in Plate II. ; and if any one will examine this text, and 
compare it with the preceding Assyrian text, he will see several 
variations in the forms of the characters. 

Nhuramani-ya ma*hdutum *hama*hir-ya ana bunhi tinAminna 

Of-my'army many I-sent-for-and for the-being sought of-that- 

su'hati as khidhdliatum sa Nabukudurriyuzhur sar 

floor three years in the diggings of Nebukudrtizur king 

.... akhdhudh-ya imnu sumi'hlu, pani u arku, 'hubanhi-ya 
of Babylon I-dug^and right, left^ before and behind^ Isought,-and 

la-aksud. 
I-did" not-obtain. 

68. This passage begins with a compound ideograph. The 
former part is the conventional representative of a soldier; it 
occurred in the ideograph for Battle (4). The latter part is used 
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alone for the adjective many^ and for the noun a flock, whence 
its phonetic value, zhin, 1*?., appears to be derived. In various 

inscriptions we have three characters um-ma'Tii, in place of 
this monogram. I take it to mean " a collection of people". 

Root t=M9. 

69. The next word is the nomen permanentis of into (the middle 
radical of which I determine from the Hebrew ; for the Assyrian 
writing leaves it uncertain whether it might not be n or even i) 
in the accusative plural definite. 

70. In the next word the middle radical is equally uncertain ; 
it might be 9 (see 71) ; but there is a Hebrew root ^ft, which 
seems to be identical with this. In Hebrew, however, it seems 
to' imply haste, which does not appear to be the case in Assyrian. 
It is the 1. s. a. IH. form ^hupaggil. The copulative enclitic and 
the preposition ana have often occurred before. 

71. The next word consists of three characters, the first and 
last of which are pu or bu (not distinguished), and i. I choose bu, 
because we have a verb soon after (84), which appears to be 
from the same root as this, with ba alter its preformative. The 
middle radical is expressed alike in both forms. The charaxster 
seems to denote, for the most part, 'A preceded by any vowel. 

^ It is used, however, in some words where Hebrew analogy 

requires 'A; and in this instance that analogy requires nA. The 
Hebrew root »ya (of wa, whence the ''?? m Job) signifies " to 
seek", which is evidently the meaning here. In Arabic the 

root is c^, with a diacritical point over the Ayin; and it is, I 
suspect," only when it would be so pointed that y can be 
represented by this Assyrian character. The form is pugguly 
the infin. IV., and the root in Assyrian must be •^^a, the nnal 
i of the present word being radical. 

I 72. The next word consists of the four characters te-mi'ln-mi. 

j From the use of this word in a number of passages where it 

occurs, it must signify the level surface, generally paved with flat 
stones, on which the Assyrians built their palaces. The walls 
were raised on this surface ; the ^hussu, which has been translated 

|> " foundations", being properly " the first course of stone'*. The 

initial character of the word here used seems necessarily to indi- 
cate that it includes some radical letter ; and I take this to be :r 
giving the root -i^y (form tapgilla). The only authority for this 

root is the Qamus, which explains SUa» c as " a level surface". 
The duplication of the last radical is probably euphonic, marking 
the syllable to be accented. In pi. 65, col. 2, 1. 68, where an 
aflBx follows, we have tinhmini-Ba, " its basement", the character 
for in being omitted. 
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73. Suhati is a demonstrative pronoun in the masculine 
singular. It might be translated " that same", referring to somcr 
thing previously mentioned, not necessarily at a distance. 

74. The numeral III. follows, and then a character having the 
phonetic value ta. Numerals are also followed by as and ina, 
when they precede the noun expressing the thing numbered. I 
presume that they were then considered as nouns, and that the 
following noun was understood to be governed by one of these 
prepositions. I cannot venture to read these two characters, nor 
those which follow them, though the meaning of all of them is 
quite certain. 

75. The word for "years" consists of a character having the 
phonetic value mw, followed by the plural si^. I take it, 'of 

sx, •*.jk4- course, for a Chaldean word so sounded ; and it would be read 
by the equiyAlfintAaaynanjvord, which may perhaps be given in 
one of the biUngual inscriptions, but which is unknown to me. 
Perhaps, indeed, we should read it sumiy " names" ; for this is 
certainly one equivalent of the Chaldean word ; and I have no 
doubt tnat the meaning " year" was derived from this. Still, 1 
incline to think that the Assyrian word which properly denoted 
" years" would be used. The reason why " names" was used for 
" years" is, that the Assyrians, like the Athenians, designated 
each year by the name of some great officer; and they inva- 
riably used these names in dating their documents, although 
some of the kings, in narrating their campaigns, referred them to 
their regnal years. The Babylonians seem to have dated by 
regnal years ; but it is uncertain how soon they began to do so, 
and the practice probably originated with the astronomers. We 
have no JBaby Ionian date, that I am aware of, older than 677 B.C., 
whereas we have Assyrian dates of the limmu (the word which 
precedes the officer s name) more than two hundred years earlier. 
This word seems to be the nomen mutati III. of nw^ " to see, or 
behold". An event happened in " what was seen by" such a 
person. I suspect that by " seeing a year" was meant seeing the 
new moon, the appearance of which marked its commencement. 
A great man, directed by the king to look for it, observed and 
reported the beginning of the new year, which was then called 
"by his name. We must recollect that, as some months had 
thirty days, and some only twenty-nine, the Assyrians could not 
tell beforehand whether the thirtieth day of the old month would 
•or would not be that on which the new moon would appear. 

76. After the preposition as comes a noun, the only difficulty 
in reading which is to tell whether the doubled consonant should 
be read d or dh. This is decided for the latter by the verb which 
follows, in which we have a character which is distinctively dhu. 
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The form is piglati, the nomen muiati in the fern. pi. ; root, tstsh, 
which signifies " to dig" in Aramaic. From the definite form of 
the plural, it would appear that " the Diggings of Nebukud- 
nruzhur" was the name of a well-known place where this king 
had formerly sought for this pavement. 

77. The royal name, preceded by the preposition sa, "of", 
and commencing with the determinative sign of men's names, is 
to be read Nabukud/urriyvzhur, See my paper on " Arioch and 
Belshazzar", in the Journal of Sacred Literature for January, 
1862; and see also a work of M. M^nant, Observations sur les 
Polyphones Assyriens. 

78. The monogram for "king" follows this name, and then we 
have three characters which represent the name of Babylon in itff 
Chaldean form. I will not dwell upon them, referring to the pub- 
lication already cited of M. Menant. In fact, all that is yet known 
with certainty as to these Chaldean names is, that they ate inter- 
changed witn Assyrian names, which can be read phonetically. 

79. A verb follows, the first character of which we had in the 
Assyrian texts, us ikh; here it must be read akh. This is its 
value in the Babylonian inscriptions. In the India House 
inscription, vi. 30, it begins a verb in the 1. s. ; while in v. 1, 
when the 3. s. occurs, it is preceded by i. This is one of the 
few cases in which Assyrian and Babylonian practice differed. 
The next character can only be dhu; and this determines the 
following one to be udh. It is 1. s. a. I. form apgul; r. tsan, 
as before. The copulative enclitic follows. 

80. The next two characters are im nu, a nomen permanentis^ 
used adverbially, form paglu; root p-^. 

81. Su'tni'lu is an unusual form ; but the Hebrew throws 
some light upon it. The root Vk^^ is a quadriUteral ; still the 
vocalization requires explanation, and this must be left for future 
inquirers. This word and the preceding are found elsewhere 
opposed to one another ; ina imniya and ina sumiliya being used 
for " at my right hand', and " at my left hand". 

82. In pani^ " forward", the only thing that requires notice 
is, that i is substituted for u at the end ; evidently because the 
conjunction u follows it. It is an irregularity, admitted for 
euphony, and to prevent confusion. 

83. The next word is dr-ku^ not up-ku. The first character is ) 
polyphonous ; and both Sir H. Rawunson and Dr. Oppert have 
read upki for " after" in the Behistun inscription. The root is 
X^' The forms of this word and the last are, as 80, paglu» 

84. The next word has been in great measure discussed under 
71. It is the 1. s. a. III. form ^hupaggil, root "^ya, as is evident 
from what is there said. 
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85. The copulative enclitic follows the preceding verb, which 
may here be translated " but", as the Hebrew n may often be. 
Then follows the negative particle la, and the verb aksud, which 
occurred in the last Assyrian text, expressed by a monogram. 
This root does not imply motion, as has been thought by some, 
but acquisition or attamment. Applied to a town, it means " I 
took it", not " I went to it". 

Ki'Aam iqbnni 'hnmma ; tinAmlnna suliati nubanhi la-ni'hmar. 
Again tkey-have said thus ; that-Jloor we'Sought we-dtd-not-see^ 

86. The first word occurs in the first clause of every paragraph 
of the Behistun inscription after the first, in connection with the 
words, " King Darius says". It translates the Elymean hak, 
which certainly means " sUso" ; and I should not have thought it 
necessary to remark upon it, if I had not seen it stated that this 
inscription fixes the meaning of kiham as " a decree ". The 
raeamng appears to me evident, that these searchers for the floor 
of the old Temple, which tradition recorded to be at Mugheir, like 
those who had searched formerly, gave up the search in despair. 
The cylinder is unfortunately very much damaged, so that we 
cannot know how Nabunahid ultimately discovered the lost site. 

87. The same verb is used to express " say", by the Babylonian 
soldiers and by King Darius ; and this fact proves that the verb 
means simply "to say", and not, as has been thought, " to pro- 
nounce with authority". The root is •^a]?; the form is here 
ipgiltmi, 3. m. p. pp.I ; whereas iqabbi,'ui the Behistun inscription, 
is in the form ipdaal, 3. m. s. pr. I. The duplication of the 
second radical in this tense is very common ; and similar dupli- 
cations take place whenever it was desirable to mark the accented 
syllable. Thus, in the pp. Qal the third radical is often doubled. 

88. ^Humma is an adverb, which must mean "thus". It 4 
occurs frequently in the Behistun inscriptions, in recording the 
falsehoods told by the different pretenders. The initial conso- 
nant may be read n or », as well as k. 

89. The two words, " that floor", which I considered 72, 73, 
are here repeated ; and then comes the verb which we had in 
84, with the first character changed from u, that is 'Am, to nu; or 
from the 1. s. to the 1. p. of the a. III. 

90. The negative particle which we had before follows this, 
and then we have another verb, the three characters of which I 
read ni-mu-ur; the first and the last are polyphonous, but the value 
zhal for the former is inadmissible, because it would give four 
radicals and an unusual form, whereas a word beginning with w, 
which might be a verb in the 1. p., suits the context. The 
other values of the last chSracter tas and lik, must be rejected for 
the same reason ; they would not make a Semitic word, whereas 
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mu and ur unite to form a syllable. We have then ni-mt/r, 
form napgul^ 1 . p. a. I. ; and the root must be •^tt preceded by 
one of mose weak letters which are the chief source of difficulty 
in reading Assyrian. A person, who knows that in the Nakshi- 
Rustam inscription, the Persian awaina, " he saw", is translated 
by' i-mu-ruj Ut. " he had seen", will have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the same verb here; but what is the root? The first 
radical might be y; for the form is similar in *^29, and other 
roots which are known from their Hebrew equivalents to begin 
with this letter. It might also be "^ as in k»i (see 37). It could 
not be 1, for that would give 7m, and therefore ww, as is evident 
from many common roots such as -ni, ksi ; nor can it be n for the 
root '7^^ gives alik or allik, and therefore naUiJc, The question 
remains, can it be » ? I do not recollect to have met with any 
root, which in Hebrew begins with k .in any of the mutative 
tenses of Kal, except •»)!» and -^^ ; the latter I have only met in 
the 3. s. prec. li-rur^ which proves nothing as to what the vowel 
' of the other persons would be. The former occurs in the 3. m. 
s. pp. I., written e-khu-uz-zu in some Assyrian tablets, where the 
meaning is clearly " had possessed". Tnis leads me to think 
that verbs nw agreed with verbs "ys in the mode of expressing 
the first syllable of the aorist and pluperfect of qal, so far at 
least as respects the third person. In the Khorsabad inscriptions, 
where the ting is spoken of in the third person, we have e-mU" 
ru (Botta, 164. 9) m the pp. ; but in a parallel place, where he 
speaks in the first (Botta, 145. 1), we have a-mu-ra, the 1. s. a. 
with a added on account of its preceding the noun expressing 
the object. We have then for this verb in the a. and pp. the 
initial syllables expressed by o, te, e or t, and ni, which must be 
here used for ne, which had no distinctive character. I believe ^ t o 
that this was the regular mo3e of expressing the preformatives 
in combination with an aleph. It is only in the first person that 
they distinguished aleph from ayin. This fact appeared, when 
I first noticed it, so strange to myself, that I suspect it will do 
so to my readers ; and therefore I give further proof that the 
first radical is afepA drawn from omer forms of the verb. In 
Westergaard's inscription D. line 15, we have immdrru, which 
I take to be the 3. m. s. f. I. of the same verb, the third radical 
being doubled, as in so many other instances, to mark the 
accented syllable; i'mmaru would be the 3. m. p. pr. The 
translation would be " he shall see ; on verrc^. This form is 
analogous to tibbiru, " thou shalt cross", from *^3:?, while from 
^hfn we have tallaku, " thou shalt go". Another similar form is 
innakhu (Bellino 62), " it shall decay", and this occurs often in 
the aorist, where it takes the same preformative as ^^9. From this, 
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however, we have In the nomen permanentis an-hhu-tiy which 
could not, as it appears to me, come from a root haj. The 
supposition that the root is "^ttK will also explain why the impe- 
rative, " see thou", should be amur^ as it is in the 5i6th line of 
the Nakshi-Rustam inscription. At Behistun we have *halik for 
"go thou**. The difference in the final vowel is the same 'as 
that in the aorists. If I be right in this, we have the remark- 
able fact that ^tt», which signifies, " to say" in Hebrew, would 
signify " to see" in Assyrian. It is curious, in connection with 
this, that the same root signifies in Ethiopic, in one of its con- 
jugations, " to know". It IS used to translate the Hebrew 511, 
originally j-ri, which is evidently the Latin vide-o, and the Greek 
ccSov and otSa. In another conjugation it signifies " to show", or 
" indicate", which approximates to the Hebrew signification, as 
the former one does to the Assyrian. 

I have now gone through the task which I proposed to myself. 
I do not venture to say that no errors will be found in the pre- 
ceding analysis of Assyrian and Babylonian passages. To quote 
from the last work of M. Chabas: — "Tons les travailleurs de 
bonne foi reconn^itront avec moi, qull est impossible de ne pas 
se tromper, et qu'aucune des traductions connues n'est absolument 
k Tabri de la critique. C'est une consequence inevitable de Tetat 
encore incomplet de la grammaire et du dictionnaire" — Melanges 
EgyptologiqueSy p. 115. 

Recognizing the truth of this as to matters of detail, I yet feel 
the deepest and most imalterable conviction that, with the ex- 
ception of some comparatively trifling matters, the translations 
that have been given are correct, and that the words are parsed 
in accordance with definite grammatical principles. I confidently 
appeal to Semitic scholars, who are unblinded by prejudice, 
whether this be not the case ; — whether it be not the fact, that a 
new member of the Semitic family of languages has been re- 
covered, which in the variety of its forms surpasses all that have 
been hitherto known, while the circumstance of its vowels being 
all expressed, renders its forms of perfect verbs far more certain 
than those of any of the other Semitic languages, in which 
the vowels were imexpressed for a very long period, during 
which the languages may have greatly changed. 

An extended analysis of the Assyrian perfect verb, wiih indi- 
cations of the variations caused by the different kinds of imper- 
fection, would soon be in the printer s hands, were I encouraged 
to publish it. The parsing of the verbal forms above given may 
be considered as specimens of it. 
>^ Believe me to remain, 

. . -v^^v Very faithfully yours, 

,'/'^p^'^^^^\eB%h,Co.T)o\fx\. Edward Hincks. 
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